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| Q™ MER BOARDERS WANTED.—LIGHT, AIRY 
b 


| from piazzas. 


| Practicing in Mont; gomery and Philade iphi 


FIF TH MONTH 6, 


Th LENDS AND OTHERS WISHING THE COM- 
forts of a home while attending the Fair can 
secure the same from the undersigned. Good 

location. CHAS. E. LUKENS, 2423 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


pe INCIPAL W ANTED.—FOR MARTIN ACAD- 
~ emy, Kennett Square, Pa. Address WILLS 
PASSMORE  F airville, Chester county, Pa. 


rooms, healthy location, good water. A fine 
view of City of Reading and Schuylkill Valley 
Two squares from street railway con- 
necting with all lines of the city and mountain 
roads. Address MARTHA P. KALER, 
Reading, Penna. 

DAYS’ 
HOLSON, 


fy\O THE WORLD'S FAIR—TWELVE 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY 
hocken Dairies. 


trip. Sixth month 6 R.B NIC 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 

MILK. — CONSHO- 

I Special attention given to 

serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 

Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ANTED.—BY FRIENDS’ FAMILY FEW 
summer boarders (adults) ; 


house has all 
modern conveniences : pleasantly situated ; 


five minutes from Jenkintown station, P. & R. R R 

Address E. L. W., Box 73, Wyncote, Pa. 
Y7 ANTED.—A QUIET, REFINED COUPLE TO 
take large second story front room; all 
modern conveniences. Corner Camac Place 

and Susquehanna Avenue, 2165. 

ORLD'S FAIR VISITORS CAN GET VERY 
good rooms in best hotels near grounds, and 
ten days’ trip with the COLUMBIAN EX- 


CURSION CO. for $65.00. Apply at Philadelphia 
Otlice, 706 Walnut street. 3d floor. 


aged twelve, in a family convenient to 15th 
and Race street. Address J. H., 202 N. 
streets, Philadelphia. 


W Y ANTED.—A BOARDING PLACE FOR A GIRL 


13th 


Friends’ 
The annual 


Book Association. 
meeting of the Stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association will be held in Room 
No. 1, Fifteenth and Kace streets, on Second-day, 
Fifth month 15, at 7.15 o'clock, p. m. 

S. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


” S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders, 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


2 Jour FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
a Count’s. 


Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 


Public. 
Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


SERMONS 


By Sunderland P. Gardner. 


Four Sermons, delivered at Friends’ 
ing, Philadelphia, in Fifth month, 1885. 


meet- 
Phono- 


| graphically reported by Henry T. Child. 


Prick, TEN CENTs. 
For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


1893. 


Notice. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 

are informed that arrangements will be made with 

the railroad companies so that Friends near the fol- 

lowing railroads can obtain excursion tickets to 

Philadelphia and return at the rate 

mile traveled. 


of two cents per 
By applying personally or by letter to 
COMLY, at the store of 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents 
for tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Divsion, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroadsof 
New Jersey Division, West !ersey Railroad, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, 
and the and Fredricksburg Railway ; 
also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, and 
its leased lines; the Baltimore yhio Railroad ; 
the Cornwall Railroad ; on the Philadelphia, New- 
and New York Railroad, and North East 
lvania Railroad, extended to New Hope 
tickets from the 9th 20th of Fifth 
month, inel limits of expiration Fifth 


JOHN 


Alexandria 


and 


to the 
isive, with 
month 27, 

*.* These 
New York, 
point locates Philadelphia 
Railroad system outside of the State 
nla or at any 


1898. 


» not valid if presented at 
or from any 
and Reading 


f Pennsylva- 


Jersey City, or Brooklyn 


1 on the 
point where the excursion rate is less 
than twenty-five 

When 
cent stamp should be en 


cents 


orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two- 


to pay postage. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The next ing of the Association will be on 


Second-day Fifth month 1 


: : 
Losead 


meet 
evening, 5, at 7.45 


quarter hour earlrer tha 


RACE STRET MEETING-HOUSE 
ects for consideration will be : 

A Rey ort from the Building Committee. 

A ¢ onsideration of the clains upon our attention 
of the Life and Labors of John Woolman, to be pre- 
sented as follows: 

a. Reading from Whittier’s Introduction to Wool- 
man’s Journal, by J. Eugene Baker 

b. Selections from the Journal and 
by Matilda Garrigues. 

“ec. A paper entitled. ‘‘A Christian Socialist of the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Henry Ferris. 

d. A paper upon “ The Spiritual Heritage of our 
Society from John Woolman,” by Elizabeth F. 
Darlington. 

Friends and others interested are 
t, and to extend this notice. 


Millinery. 2zi€ |, LAMBERT 


Successor to E.SSHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


MARY E. WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker, 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
—MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 


J 
usual), 


other writings, 


invited to be 


preset 





ua FRIENDS’ 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Summer examinations for admis 
held Sixth month 16th and 17 
year begins Ninth month 12th, 1808 

For Catalogue and particulars address, 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


sion will be 
1893. Collegiate 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cottage plan ; limited numbers; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarg d, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Under the care of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. Thorough work, good care; 
moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory; vocal 
culture. Pupils may enter at anytime. Circulars 
sent on application 

LOUIS B 


Pupils of Both Sexes. 


AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 

Ogontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and partic ‘ulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, %. Y. 


LONG 
Thor- 


< 


MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES. 
Spring stock covers many varieties in shoes and 
Oxfords—black and colors—at Popular Prices. 
High Grade Cus tom Work 


1013 SPRING AR 


DEN ST. 
NEW STORE. 47 N 


» THT ENTH ST. (below Arch). 


‘What fools these mortals be’ 


for 
get 


That is, to 
an article 


value in it. 


Two Dollars invested in 


Ingram’s Fine Blended 
Roasted Coffee 


will pay interest on the investment. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


Tea Dealer, 


pay a fancy 
and then 


price 
not to 


31 North Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. | 


IN 


Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. | 


Bureau of Information, Chicago. 


Friends and others desiring information of | 


boarding places or other assistance during their 
visit to the Columbian Exposition, address 
BENJ. SMITH, 
200 Randolph St., atte 


World’ s Fair eum. 


WILLIAM and ANNIE K. TAYLOR, 


after June Ist, 
No. 43 BRYANT AVENUE, Chicago, Il. 


Present address, 1132 Mt. Vernon Street, Phila- 
delphia. Terms moderate. 


The Aborton, 
8 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends, and situated half a block from 
the beach ne . bathing grounds ; hot and cold sea 
water baths. For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 


Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year. 


The Melos, Telephone, 224, 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


THE 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


| 
|“ MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


TE LLIGEN CER AND JOURNAL. 


six percent Collateral 


|$125,000xccueae 


secured by a special deposit with the St. Paul and 
| Minneapolis Trust Company of 


$200,000 FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Minneapolis and St. Paul property 
exclusively. 


| Principal payaple in 1898. Coupons April and Octo- 
ber, at Philadelphia. Can be registered if desired 
Principal and interest guaranteed by the 


| Home Savings and Loan Association 


of Minneapolis. 
Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000. 


Price, par, with accrued interest after April 1. 
| Thave exclusive sale of this issue. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Per 
Cent. 


Per 


lowa City and Farm Mortgages 
Of Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


Mortgage Debenture Bonds 
Of Texas Loan Agency. 


Cent. 
fer Colorado Mortgages 


6% AND 7 Cent. 
From Wm. C, Allen. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
No. 119 S. Fourth am Philad’a., Pa. 





JARVIS-CONKLIN 


| Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
| Reserve Liability, - - - - 
| Subscribed Capital, - - 


1,112,500 
3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


od per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


| Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, Tl. 





A house whose guests come back again 
and again,— 
Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, 
house ; 


—a home. 


hot sea-water baths in the 
quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 


these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on request. 


help to decide. 


It will 


EB. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2oz., 4oz. 


especially for family use. 


, 80z., pints, and quarts 


If your storekeeper does not keep them 


send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SRORMARER & CO., 


Fourth and Race Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENC 
and Journal. 


INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. L. No. 18. 5 


FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE 
XVIII. 

Our healing ts not in the storm or in the whirlwind ; it 
is not in monarchies, or artstocractes, or democracies; but 
will be revealed by the still, small voice that speaks to the 
conscience and the heart, prompting us to a wider and wiser 
humanity. James RussELL LOWELL. 


YEAR. 


James Russell Lowell, poet and essayist, b. at Cambridge, Mass., 
Second month 22, 1819, and d. there Eighth month 12, 1891. He was 
the youngest of five children. His father, Charles Lowell, was pastor 
for many years of the West Unitarian Church, Boston, and one of the 
early opponents of the system of slavery. ‘‘ From both parents were 
transmitted high intelligence, sound principles, and right ideals, but the 
poetic and imaginative faculty came from the mother.” He was for 
several years professor in Harvard College, was the first editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and from 1877 to 1885 represented the United States 
abroad, first at Madrid and then at London. His first wife, Maria 
White, was herself a poet and a woman of high ideals, whose influence 
upon her husband had much to do with his active support of the anti- 
slavery movement,—in behalf of which many of his earlier writings, 
including the famous “‘ Biglow Papers,”’ were produced. Of the mass 
of his work it is needless here to speak : he is recognized as one of the 
first rank (and by many thought to stand at the very head) of American 
poets. The extract above is from his address on “ Democracy,” at 
Birmingham, England, Tenth month 6, 1884. 


GATHERING AND SCATTERING. 
OutT in the highways, wherever we go, 

Seed we must gather and seed we must sow ; 
Even the tiniest seed has a power, 

Be it a thistle, or be it a flower. 


Out of each moment some good we obtain, 
Something to winnow and scatter again ; 
All that we listen to, all that we read, 

All that we think of, is gathering seed. 


Gathering seed, we must scatter as well ; 
God will watch over the place where it fell. 
Only the gain of the harvest is ours ; 
Shall we plant thistles, or shall we plant flowers ? 
— Josephine Pollard. 


DIARY OF MARY S. LIPPINCOTT: EXTRACTS. 
From the recently published “ Life and Letters” of M.S. L. 
( Continued.) 
First Montu 1, 1856.—This, the first day of the week, 
of the month, and of the year, comes clothed in robes of 
spotless white, none of the defilements of the year just 
departed, nothing to soil the garment that covers the trees 
and ground! How is it with the hearts of the sons and 
daughters of men? Let us view our own, in that light 
that dawns upon our understanding, and see whether the 
same purity and spotless innocence abound! Whether 
passively, through the night-season, as one year was re- 
treating and another advancing, we spread out our minds 
to receive the grace of God in its descendings, to obliter- 
ate all crime; to wash away our sins, and remove every 
defilement ; so that, with the ushering in ef a new morn- 
ing we might arise from our beds of slumber as new-born 
babes, fitted to begin our labors in the new creation, and 
to behold more beautiful than heretofore (because of a 
preparation to admire and adore Him) the wondrous works 
of an Almighty Power. Oh! my soul, search and ex- 
amine well, ere thou answer ; search, and know the truth ; 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 6, 1893. 


{ JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXI. No. 1058 


hast thou not slackened thy speed of late, and have not 
thy senses become less keen? Hast thou been poured 
out like wine, for thy fellow-probationers, or, like Ephraim, 
hast theu ‘‘ settled upon the lees?’’ Hast thou not been 
resting secure and at ease in thy ceiled house, while the 
house of God is lying desolate and waste? and all this 
lukewarmness and slothfulness, even after thy many cove- 
nants, and the mercy and loving kindness of which thou 
hast bountifully partaken? Arise now from thy lethargy, 
renew thy energies, and put on thy armor, and go forth 
in the name of the Lord, for the time is short and the 
labor is pressing! How swiftly the years roll around ! 
A few more and thou shalt pass into eternity—if thy work 
is finished, into a happy eternity ; if not, awful the reflec- 
tion! Oh! that I may put on strength, and be renewed 
for toil; spreading my tent in the Valley, and there 
dwelling with him whose abiding place is in the hearts of 
those who have become temples fit for the ‘‘ Holy Ghost 
to dwell in.’’ ‘There is the only safe dwelling-place, and 
there, too, is refreshment known, for the gentle dews and 
celestial showers descend upon the green pastures, and 
enlarge the quiet streams. 

Twelfth month 31, 1857.—This evening closes another 
year; bright, calm, and serene. 
lence within doors and without 
tion! Since this time one year ago, how many dear to 
me in life have passed away—,their removal leaving 
a void not to be again filled,—among these, dear N. P. 
Thou wast most beloved, my more than sister ; my bosom 
friend, to whom my soul was knit by an indissoluble tie, 
to whom I poured out, fearlessly, all my heart’s joys and 
sorrows! And now there is no one left to whom I can so 
freely speak, sure of being understood ; my sorrows must 
be locked up in a casket, undisturbed. Art thou far 
away, dear friend ? No, our affection cannot be dissolved ; 
death surely could not have power over unchanging and 
unchangeable love. May I not follow thee to the spirit- 
world, and behold thee arrayed in glorious robes, one of 
the beauteous throng surrounding the throne of Omnipo- 
tence? Oh! that I may join thee there, when I shall 
have filled up the measure of my days; there may we be 
reunited, to know parting and sorrow no more. As we 
have worshipped, prayed, and praised together here, so 
let us there, in the presence of the King, join in songs of 
praise forever. 


There is a solemn si- 
a fit season for medita- 


Father, prepare me to bear the portion of trial yet to 


be meted out to me, with patience and resignation. 
‘¢ Hitherto hath the Lord helped me,’’ in great straits and 
close conflicts. Oh! bring me more and more into the 
true quietness; for, in the world there are strife, noise, 
and confusion, but in thy presence, peace. Oh, Father! 
keep my dear children so in the innocency that they may 
receive thy holy anointing oil, so that their eyes may be 
anointed to see the glories of thy kingdom, and the love- 
liness of the Truth ; for the Truth needs advocates. Many 
are running into theory and speculation; climbing up 
into the tree of knowledge to become wise above that 
which is written; when the heart is not established in 
God’s love, the creature is exalted instead of the Creator. 
Oh, my soul! thou art settled with regard to doctrine, and 
satisfied that enough has been given thee for thy day’s 
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Infinite Wisdom unfolds his 
ated minds ; that to these he gives the key 


work : thou knowest that 
truths to dedi 
when 


to open, none 


1853.—A new day, a new year, has 

brightness and beauty of a mild 
morning; and | 
many and bounti- 


First month 1, 
j 


+ ld ‘ ] 
infoided itsel 


winter mornin l al picious 


feel that I have blessin enumerate, 
ful ; temporal | Ings 1 few, 


before the Lord to 


as well as spiritual, 
receive 


10 good thing 


the trials 
h; into many straits have I 
never forsook me, 
He has borne with all my weak- 


thrown 


from those that 
ind tossings that 
brought, Lord but deliv- 
ered me out of them all. 
/ his mantle of love over 


+} - : ] 
nesses nrougn ite, has 


me to cover them; and still sheds abroad his glorious 
light, to enlighten my pathway to the haven of rest. I 
have al cause to bless and magnify his great name 
forever. In in loneliness, in youth, in tempta- 
tions on every side, thou, Lord, wast by my side, though 
I knew it not; thou my right hand, to sustain 
from falling into perdition. In childhood, when sorrow 
melted my heart because my dear mother was. sorely 
afflicted, and my mind shared in her grief, then did thy 
love and contrite knew 
not why; not only for my fellow-mortals, but for the 
poor, dumb beasts, did I pour forth my sympathy, if any 
want. 


yundant 


adversity, 


wast on 


tenderness me, even to tears, | 


Mysterious to the mind are 
thy workings in the deeps, to form the soul to thy liking, 
future use; but, if the material is 
‘clay in the hands of the potter,’’ 
unpliable at first, thou canst fashion 
it in thy and time, and prepare it to endure the 
furnace, without receiving crack or flaw. Not only me, 
O Father! but Oh, remember my children, and let thy 
hand press upon them to break them to pieces, and then 
form them and them for service in thy 
church. It is not too soon for them to begin to 

gaged in their social 
best, little time in which to finish 
my heart to see the young, and those just passing from 
youth, trifling away their precious time in light reading 
and light conversation, so much as to encroach upon hours 
that should be given to devotion, and to making the in 
quiry, Thou that I may 
serve Thee njoy through the endless 


ages ol! 


were suffering or in 


and to mould it for 
there, and 
rough and 


Passlv Ss, a ” 
however 
W ay 


anew, anoint 
be en 
ind religious duties, for we have, at 


these How it pains 


have me do,”’ 
Thee 
eternity ?. In childhood I will seek Thee; in 
working in the 
garden of my own heart, and in the vineyard, as Thou 
appointest me, that I insure the reception of the 
that this resolution might 
obtain with the rational family of man; then how much 
more would this earth resemble a paradise, and the inhab 
itants thereof the Heaven. If 
Friends, favored as they are, do trample under foot our 
testimonies, as things of ‘naught, the time ’ 
when ‘‘strangers shall feed (our) flocks, and the 
sons of the alien shall be My soul 
testimony to plainness of address so 
violated ! Offending in one part of our law (Discipline) 
we are offenders, and shall never prosper in supporting 
the work of the testimony of Truth. ‘‘ Be ye clean that 
bear the vessels of the Lord.’’ We may slip, through 
unwatchfulness, and find repentance and forgiveness ; but 
if we knowingly violate our Discipline, we are inconsistent 
members, professing more than we possess ; and thus we 
become a by-word to honest-hearted Christians, who are 
not of our fold. 
No people have been more highly favored and blessed 
than Friends ; better fitted than 


manhood (womanhood) I will serve Thee, 


2. 9 ] 
pbiessed 


‘penny ’”’ at the close Oh! 


saints in 
will assuredly 
come 
(our) vil e-dressers.’”’ 


mourns to see our 


no religious teaching is 


the children of 


theirs to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom, which brings 
peace on earth and ‘* good will toward men.’’ 

How great, therefore, is the pity that we should | 
trammelled by inconsistence—lame and halt, instead of 
firmly supporting the banner of Truth, and marching 
foremost in the ranks. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 

Read at Swarthmore College, Fourth month 9g, 1893, by the Dean 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
THE navigator making his chart for the sailor, not only 
outlines the broad and safe pathways of the sea, but he 
marks with utmost care the hidden danger-points of rock 
and shallow. And thus, when we speak of life, it is the 
part of wisdom not only to dwell upon its beneficent 
aspects, its possible joys and triumphs, but also to speak 
the word of warning concerning the perils by the way 
Not many weeks ago there appeared in our daily papers 
the story of a young life wrecked. It was not the story 
of a waif of the streets, born in shame and thus marked 
for evil courses. This young man had reached a position 
of trust as book-keeper in a national bank of a neighbor 
ing city. It is fair to suppose that life began for him i: 
ahome, of respectability ; that the first smile of his baby 
hood was in response to the unutterable love in the 
mother’s face; that the father felt joy and pride in this 
man-child ; that his infancy was tenderly sheltered ; that 
boyhood and youth were passed in school with the success 
that alone could have brought him to a place of trust as 
a business man. At the age of twenty-four he had 
reached this place of trust. The officers of the bank be 
lieved in his honor and in his ability; promotion was 
before him; life seemed an assured But at 
twenty-four, with all this promise of happiness and suc 
cess, his life was a wreck. He fled the bank, the State, 
the country—an embezzler—to wander an outcast under 
skies that would have so loved to smile upon him, to hide 
here and there upon the earth which he might have trod 
den with the pride and in the uprightness of trusted man 
hood. Doubtless he divined that he would be published 
to detectives everywhere, as a fugitive from justice, that 
his photograph would be scattered broadcast to establish 
his identity ; perhaps he knew that extradition papers 
had been issued. He could not bear the banishment, 
with this burden of guilt upon his soul. After six months 
of agonized hiding he came back and gave himself up to 
the officers of the law, to pass from his respected position 
at the book-keeper’s desk to the solitary confinement of 
the prisoner’s cell. Ido not ask you to judge this young 
man. You and [ are mercifully excused from this hard 
task. This we know: that ne structure is stronger than 
its weakest part. But we cannot know, you and I, what 
places were weak in his inheritance, or how the weak 
points in character were left undiscovered or untrained, 
to betray him when temptation came upon him, as temp- 
tation must and will come upon all. 

“ Temptation sharp ? . Thank God. 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 


And master, and make crouch beneath his feet, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph!” 


success. 


But why this young man did not ‘‘ master, and make 
crouch beneath his feet’’ the temptations that assailed 
him, is not for us to judge. Judgment belongeth to 
Omniscience, in whom justice and mercy meet. It may 
be that it needed this terrible defeat to bring him to 
earnestness and sincerity of purpose ; that overwhelming 
shame was the furnace whose purifying fires could alone 
burn out the dross of his nature. It may be that the 
future will find him one of the company ‘‘ in white array, 
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come out of great tribulation.’’ ‘This we may leave to 
Him who, ‘‘ like a father pitieth his children,’’ ‘‘ for he 
remembereth that we are dust.”’ 

But it is right for us to inquire what were the rocks 

upon which this promising young life has become ship- 
wreck. He himself confessed that his downfall was due 
to bad company, drink, gambling, and speculations in 
stocks. How came he in bad company? He had a 
home ; is it likely that this bad companionship was be- 
neath his father’s roof, in his own parlor, within sound of 
his mother’s voice? It may be that this father and 
mother had not lived intimately enough with their son,— 
that having fed him and clothed him and placed him in 
school, they had failed to realize his yet greater need for 
their close friendship, which should make a standard for 
his other friendships. It may be that it was a trouble to 
this father and mother to receive into their house, to dis- 
turb the exact order of things as boys and girls are capa- 
ble of doing, their son’s young friends; and that thus he 
was gradually separated from home-life to find compan- 
ionship with others like himself who had not comrades in 
father and mother. Alas! for sons and daughters alike 
who suffer this living bereavement, who live their lives 
apart from father and mother ; whose pleasures are not 
smiled upon and sanctified by the sympathy of father and 
mother. 

‘‘Bad company and drink! No position of trust 
could long be safe against such assailants, undermining 
the very foundations of honor and trustworthiness. Bad 
company is not apt to be industrious company, ambitious 
of promotion, patient and thorough with details, seeking 
always better methods of doing required work. ‘The po- 
sition of trust demands that a man be master of himself. 

‘Drink ’’ takes away this self-mastery, and leaves a vic- 
tim to insatiable appetite and paralyzed will. ‘* Bad 
company and drink and gambling !’’ Horace Greeley 
wrote: ‘‘ The darkest hour in a young man’s life, is that 
hour in which he sits down to plan how he can get money 
without honestly earning it.’’ It may be that this young 
man’s downfall began without this deliberate planning to 
get money without earning it,—that it began in the more 
insidious way of playing or betting for the drink, that was 
a part of his ruin. His bad company had low moral 
standards, that like infectious disease corrupted his own 
sense of right and wrong. And imagination failed to 
make him see the miserable end from such beginning. 
He did not see that the young man who wins money or 
drink, in betting or in any gaming, sets foot upon the 
road whose logical goal is dishonor and shame. ‘There 
are mild forms of betting indulged even among lovely 
young people ‘ just for fun.’’ Let me leave a question 
for the consideration of this company of college students : 
Does not this kind of fun lie at the beginning of the 
danger road? Ought lovely young people to feel them- 
selves at home in such a neighborhood ? 

From the object-lesson of this young man’s life,—a 
life cherished in infancy by father- and mother-love ; a life 
whose first score or years had earned an honorable place 
among men, then to be sacrificed to dissipation ; a life 
given over to the intolerable shame and remorse of the 
prisoner’s cell,—from this object-lesson concerning the 
danger-points of life, let us turn our thought to life’s safe 
and sunny highways. ‘These safe and sunny highways 
never lead away from home, away from the close intimacy 
with father and mother, which brings all friendships with 
young men or young women to the test of their wise and 
sympathetic interest. Along these safe highways are the 
pleasures that are open-windowed and open-doored,—not 
so much the pleasures of sense, whose surfeit leads daily to 
dissipation, as the higher pleasures of the mind and soul, 
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whose resources are infinite as the Infinite Giver. Be- 
loved young people, let not these college years go by with- 
out securing to you the key to these highest and inex- 
haustible pleasures. Science, art, literature, history, 
mathematics, all that concerns the development of man, 
or the activities or God,—these are all sources of highest 
and inexhaustible pleasure. 

To youth pleasure is the first demand, the absorbing 
interest of life. But gradually and gently there comes a 
day when f/easure is translated work, and all the zeal and 
energy that were given to the ball game, or athletic tasks, 
or dramatics, or the dancing party, are devoted to trade, 
or engineering, or professional life, or philanthropic effort. 
This is the testimony of one of your own number, who 
wrote not long ago: ‘‘ I am now in business, getting along 
very well. When I began work I thought my pleasure 
days were done, but now I find that it is a very great 
pleasure for me to work.’’ Along the safe and sunny 
highways of life, lies work which calls into activity all 
our powers, and allies us with the Creative Energy of the 
Universe. ‘The safe and sunny highways of life are 
brightest to those who see them illuminated by the pres- 
ence of God ; to those who see in all things—in the sky 
overhead, in the morning sunshine, in these budding 
trees, in the violets and daffodils that never forget to 
bloom when the snow is done, in the love of father and 
mother and friend, in the strength and beauty of man- 
hood and womanhood, the witness of Infinite love and 
strength and beauty encompassing this human life, and 
pledge of its infinite destiny. 


THE ARCH STREET FRIENDS’ DIsciPLINE.—Friends’ 
Review of last week editorially says : 

‘ Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has shown its willing- 
ness to adapt itself to some at least of the changes wrought 
by time, in several alterations in its Discipline. Many 
verbal amendments were made ; but in a few instances 
more than this was done. 

The harsh expression ‘ hireling ministry’ was re- 
moved from one of the Queries ; while there and in other 
parts of the Discipline the testimony was even more 
clearly and strongly than before expressed against ‘ stated 
and paid’ ministry. A recognition of the duty of elders 
to exercise pastoral care over the flock was involved in the 
insertion of aclause authorizing the appointment of elders 
in monthly meetings in which there is no acknowledged 
minister. Women’s place in the church was somewhat 
advanced, by enjoining the participation of women’s as 
well as men’s monthly meetings in recommending men as 
well as women Friends for acknowledgment as ministers. 
Some other changes will be alluded to in our report of the 
Yearly Meeting. But there is encouragement in the sim- 
ple fact that this so conservative body is willing and able, 

even if itseems to us very slowly, to press forward.”’ 

The Review gives very little adc litional information in 
its report of the proc eedings. We extract the following : 

‘On the proposition forwarded by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting it was the judgment of the Meeting for 
Sufferings that no change can be advantageously made at 
this time in the regulations concerning marriage. ‘The 
Yearly Meeting, without discussion, accepted (can hardly 
be said to have a: lopted) these conclusions of the Meeting 
for Sufferings. The subject of marriage regulations came 
up again later, and was laid over for further considera- 
tion.’ 


‘ THE roots of heavenly joy in this life and the next 
are to be found in having plenty to know, to love, and 
to do.”’ : 
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CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15th AND RACE STS. 
[Class Meeting, Fourth month 9, 1893. ] 

PAPER: DUTY TO REVERENCE ALL MORAL WORTH. 
Mora worth consists first in integrity or wholeness, a 
true balance of the stronger and gentler virtues in one 
individual : truth and kindness, justice and mercy, cour- 
age and patience, wisdom and humility. Wherever these 
are found, there is moral worth. It has under whatever 
name but one source, the Spirit of Good. To reverence 
it is a duty because it is essentially of God,—and from 

actual duty nothing can excuse us. 

But from so agreeable a duty who will wish to be ex- 
with one honest effort for the 
right and true is encouragement, strength, inspiration. 
All who love the Father are uplifted and brought nearer 
to him in recognizing his spirit working anywhere. Shall 
not his children rejoice always at the shining of his love 
and power? Yet this merely were but an easy task. It 
is required of us to reverence a// moral worth. Not 
alone in finely balanced characters, but in those less 
justly tempered as well ; not in those only whom we love 
and respect, but in those also whom we perhaps dislike 
and would avoid. It is found in varying degrees in con- 
nection with such unattractive qualities that we seem 
hopelessly repelled. There are stern, exacting natures 
which would mercilessly bind all men to their own high 
moral standard, forgetting that if each individual live in 
accord with his highest thought the Supreme Will is satis- 
fied and asks nothing more. No one pattern is for all. 
God gives us each a distinct model. The inward law 
differs in persons as in plants. Let us every one believe 
in his own gift without personal vanity. Then there is 
little likelihood of being drawn into that shallow imita- 
tion which is the root of most jealous rivalries. If we 
could only be content to ‘‘ judge not,’’ our lives would 
be so much the richer, fuller, sweeter, worthier. 


cused? To meet even 


‘* Let's oftener talk of noble deeds, 
And rarer of the bad ones ! 
And sing about our happy days 

And not about the sad ones! ”’ 

These lines, simple as they are, contain helpful thoughts 
which, if lived out, will hasten the coming of the King- 
dom ; and the latter couplet will keep our spirits in sound 
wholesome condition, in harmony with that charity that 
‘‘thinketh no evil,’’ enabling us to discover and revere 
virtue wherever it appears. 

For possibly we do not joy as we ought in the recog- 
nition of worthy living in those about us. Prejudice, 
bitterness, envy may but too readily blind us to the good 
in others. False pride is a dangerous enemy to reverence 
in any form. And prejudice, sad to say, is not more apt 
to conceal from us the faults of our friends than the good 
qualities of those whom possibly we may permit ourselves 
But have we not all fallen short of the glory 
of God in Christ Jesus? And shall we then refuse to 
reverence goodness among faults? Where else on earth 
shall we find it ? 

Let us be governed not by pride or prejudice, but by 
good-will toward all. Different natures have often great 
( e another, and making 
allowance for the influences of heredity and circumstance. 
Indeed, it has been said that every fault in a child’s na- 
ture is the direct result of the action of others upon him. 
This should enable us to 


to dislike. 


qaue 


difficulty in understanding on 


excuse in others many things 
which we cannot and ought not in ourselves. Certain 
failings are the shadows of certain noble possibilities. 
But let us never rest content with their near relation in 
ourselves, for each error can be absolutely melted down 
and coined into its corresponding virtue. It is largely 
because we are so often satisfied to retain the ‘* 


faults of 
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our qualities,’’ that there is found in the world so mu 
cause for stumbling. 

To reverence all moral worth necessitates self-contro 
and charity sufficient to tolerate in those about us great 
differences ; of religious faith, of political stand, of tem- 
perament, and of opinions. This need not imply weak 
ness or vacillation, for toleration is not indecision, but 
wide charity, and not a charity of sentiment merely, but 
something so real and practical that it is called into play 
every day of our lives. One may revere exalted thinking 
in another’s religion, yet not be drawn aside from the 
truth manifest in one’s own faith. Charity without 
honor is nothing, and honor demands that we first be 
loyal to our birthrights of every kind,—national, religious, 
ancestral. Outside of that let us be broadly tolerant in 
order that we may be broadly helpful. Jesus was a Jew, 
sent first to the Jews ; but his world-wide sympathies have 
made him a world-wide help to true and noble living. 

This year is an unprecedented one in the world’s his 
tory. Shall we not rise to the occasion? Reverent men 
of all beliefs are to have equally attentive hearings, Chris 
tian, Jew, Mohammedan, or Pagan. Surely earnest con- 
victions wherever found, and in conjunction with what- 
ever errors, are worthy of respect. For there is but one 
source of good, and a great deal of unconscious worship 
in the world. Let us then meet arguments never with 
contempt, neither with counter arguments merely ; but 
also with that pureness of living through which the all 
conquering Truth can shine to the redemption of hu- 
manity, and with that charity which, looking for some 
gleam of worth in everyone, ‘‘ rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth with the truth.’’ 


SECRETARY S NOTES 


The first subdivision under our Duty to Humanity is, ‘“‘to Reverence 
All Moral Worth.’” Alice L. Darlington,of West Chester, prepared a paper 
on this topic, which was felt to be so full of deep significance as to be 
worthy of repeated perusals, if so be we might take into our lives the 
true Christ-spirit with which it is indoctrinated. 

It was shown that in recognizing the possible attainment by every 
human being of the highest development according to his measure, we 
find the best safeguard against prejudice, or narrow, unfavorable face- 
judging. Our influence for good would be increased if we made it a 
rule to close no case until the evidence was all in. 

A cold, critical spirit does much harm. We need more of that sym- 
pathy which sees the good, the best side. 

In conclusion, the following was quoted as one of William Penn’s 
maxims : 

“The meek, humble, merciful, just, and devout souls are every- 
where of one religion, and when death has taken off the mask, they 
will know one another, although the various liveries we wear here 
make us strangers.” 

Adjourned. 


FEATURES OF THE Fair.—The Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society will make an interesting exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. Among the relics which comprise the col- 
lection are prehistoric copper and stone implements, sev- 
eral specimens of Indian dress and ornaments, including 
a full dress Winnebago suit of buckskin, and a wigwam of 
matted reeds, and many other articles of more or less 
interest. 

A geographical work of great value which is to be ex- 
hibited is the fourth edition of Ptolemy’s Cosmography, 
printed in 1486, at Ulm, Germany, by Justus de Albano, 
from Venice. ‘The text is a revised edition of the Latin 
translation in 1410 by James de Angelo. The maps, 32 
in number, were drawn by the author, Nicholas D. Donis, 
a German Benedictine, a famous astronomer and geogra- 
pher. They are engraved on wood and colored. They 
show how little was known of geography before the dis- 
covery of America. 
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MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: EXTRACTS. 

CHAPTER VI. 

IN NOTTINGHAM. 

( Continued.) 
‘‘ UTTOXETER, Seventh month 20, 1828 (after a visit to 
Liverpool).—How hast thou lived in my remembrance 
since we parted! I think of thee and thy two dear chil- 
dren till my heart is sad ; and sad and sorrowful seemed 
my journey here, from having left thee behind, and from 
the sense of the many days which must assuredly pass be- 
fore we meet again. ‘ 

‘« First month 25, 1829.—How cold it is, dear Anna! 
Excuse me talking of the weather, but in faith I must to- 
night ; I am shivering, though close to the fire. Cold is 
like love ; ‘ he’ll venture in where he daren’t well be seen,’ 
and where a midge cannot enter, he’ll find out the way. 
But to think of the poor; my heart is troubled indeed, 
when I consider them, poor children, and poor o/d people. 
[ think of the aged, with their chilled blood, which is al- 
ways cold, of their stiff limbs, which cannot use quicker 
motion ; and their scanty clothing of many carefully kept 
but thin garments, till I am really distressed. Our poor 
old uncle, James Botham! I have even remembered him, 
yet he was a comfortable man, with his greatcoat and 
worsted gloves and short gaiters. Cannot thou see him, 
dear Anna, with his hurried steps, in the very impotence 
of age, endeavoring to hasten along? yet a child of four 
could soon have distanced him! Well, I have remem- 
bered our poor old uucle thus, till my eyes have been full 
of tears. So it is; the longer we live the more we look 
to those who have been, with a chiding of spirit, as if we 
had disregarded them while living. Our dear, dear father ; 
many sad remembrances crowd in my heart sometimes, 
when I think of him.’’ 

‘* Nottingham, Fourth month 18, 1829.—I will give 
thee an account of what we have done since thou left us. 
After breakfast I determined that Anna Mary and I should 
take a long walk. What a glorious morning it was, full 
of spring sights and sounds and feelings! But, my dear 
Anna, the thought that thy pleasant visit was over, and 
that thou wast beyond recall, pressed heavily upon me, 
and in spite of sunshine and spring gladness, my heart 
was sad. Poor Anna Mary mourned more than thou can 
imagine. Iwas determined not to let her pretend, there- 
fore I said nothing to her of my feelings ; but she, in the 
afternoon, sat down by the fire and talked of little Mary 
till her heart was full, and she burst into tears and cried 
bitterly. Poor child! I loved her all the better for it, 
and promised that she and Mary should often meet again 
and grow up as loving friends. Give our dear love to 
Mary, and tell her from her cousin that ‘ we went to her 
wood, and that Anna Mary found very beautiful larch 
tassels, like little knots of crimson silk ; that the gorse was 
yellow over with flowers, and the larks and all kinds of 
birds were singing, as if they were all so very glad that 
spring was come.’ ”’ a i 

I write to my sister from Nottingham, Sixth month 
14, 1829: . 

‘* My heart glowed when thou spoke in thy welcome 
letter of thy strong sentiment towards flowers. I remem- 
ber thy early love for them, when not a violet or wild 
strawberry could thou pass on the banks; there is no 
propensity more genuine in thy soul than thy delight in 
flowers. 

‘* Thank thee for thy thought about William’s book. 
It has come back from Longmans’ as it went; they de- 
cline it. We have been for the last three days more busy 
than thou can imagine with it. When it came back, we 
resolved to remodel its appearance, to put out all that we 
had an internal half-sort of a feeling would be better 


omitted, to introduce several new articles, and to copy 
again all blotted or illegible sheets. We worked hard all 
Sunday and Monday, sitting up till past midnight, and 
writing till our fingers ached and our eyes were as dim as 
an owl’s in the sunshine, to try to complete it by this 
evening. But this day’s hard work has convinced us that 
it is impossible, so for respite I have taken up this sheet, 
and then I shall be ‘ at it again.’ 

We make it much more personable, and I hope really 
more worthy, I must confess that after Longmans’ letter 
came, I sat for about three hours in a cloud ; but looking 
over the rejected manuscript, I was convinced it was a 
worthy book ; confidence returned, and in that confi- 
dence I am as strong as granite.’’ . Oa 

‘Nottingham, Nov. 8, 1829.—I would make no 
secret to thee of any of our literary ventures if thou wert 
near, but much that is easily said seems formidable to 
write. As thou art generously interested for us, I will, 
however, tell thee that the tide runs favorably for us just 
now. Every periodical speaks our praise; and such 
overwhelming commendation has been heaped upon a 
certain ‘Old Man’s Story’ in the Amud/et, which I, in 
very idlenesss wrote one summer evening, that I have 
blushed for myself, and with Lady Morgan and the little 
old woman, have said, ‘ Sure this is none of I.’ ”’ we? 

‘*My dear Anna,—Actually and truly I write from 
London, and in great haste, just to prove to thee that 
thou art not forgotten. I cannot pretend to tell thee 
one-tenth of the sights we have seen or one-twentieth 
part of the kindness of our friends. Alaric Watts is one 
of the most gentlemanly and obliging persons I ever saw, 
with a nice, well-bred wife and a dear little boy. 

‘¢T am also exceedingly pleascd with Thomas Pringle ; 
he is a good man. We have met L. E. L.; she is a 
pretty, merry, fidgety little damsel. Mrs. Hofland is a 
very ordinary-looking, very countrified old lady, but very 
kind and motherly. We have not yet seen Barry Corn- 
wall, Allan Cunningham, and Ceoffrey Crayon; Dr. 
Bowing has, however, promised to invite the latter to 
meet us to-morrow evening. T. K. Hervey is visiting at 
the Watts’s at this time. He is a very singular-looking 
young man, but very agreeable.’’ 

This was the period when the annuals—those ‘‘ butter- 
flies of literature,’ as L. E. L., herself a butterfly, 
called them to me,—found favor with the public. Alaric 
Watts was the editor of the Literary Souvenir one of 
the very best of this class of productions. Both he and 
his wife had become our beloved and valued friends. 
Zillah Watts the sister of two remarkable men, Jeremiah 
and Benjamin Whiffen, was highly gifted, and born, like 
myself, in the Society of Friends. We were the same 
age, and greatly attached to each other. The chief bond 
between us at this time was literature, and the style of 
our correspondence may be seen in letters given in the 
‘¢ Life of Alaric Watts,’’ by his son and my son-in-law, 
Alaric Alfred Watts, which was published in 1884. 

In our visit to London at Christmas, 1829, my hus- 
band and I first made the personal acquaintance of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall. He was then editing the Amu/e/, 
and his wife had accepted the editorship of the Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not. ‘This acquaintance grew into a lifelong 
friendship. Allan Cunningham edited Zhe Anniversary, 
and Thomas Pringle the Friendship’s Offering whilst our 
friend William Chorley, at Liverpool, was editing the 
Winter's Wreath. 

It was on a visit paid to my sister Anna that I first 
came in contact with the interesting Chorley family. I 
met Henry Fothergill Chorley, the youngest brother, in 
the drawing-room of his aunt, Rebecca Chorley, and was 
soon afterwards introduced to his accomplished mother, 
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Jane Chorley, and his sister, Mary Anne. The father 
must have been dead some years, and the Quakeress, Jane 
Chorley, her — sons and one daughter, cwelt with her 
brother, Dr. Rutter. William, the elder, es; ecially de- 
voted simnoell to literature. John, the second, was brim- 
ful of elegant scholarship and music. Henry, then 
and equally musical, was of a delicate constitu- 
and suffered from shyness. He was very affectionate 
and became to me as a brother 
He was himself devoted to authorship, and assured me 
that 
time, 


twenty, 
tion, 
and generous-hearted, 


no good work could ever be accomplished without 
reflection, and prayer.’’ In 1833 he 
London, became a regular writer on the 
three years later he 
Hemans.’”’ 


settled in 
staff of the 
Atheneum, and issued his ‘* Memo- 
Mrs. 

This amiable and accomplished poetess, a native of 
Liverpool, and my senior by five years, had been brought 
up in the North Wales, and without being 
regularly educated had acquired the knowledge of several 
languages, and stored her memory with everything worth 
possessing in the whole range of poetry. She resided at 
Rhyllon, near St. Asaph, having a kind, protecting friend 
in the Bishop, until the marriage of her sister, in 1828, 
broke up the household. She then removed to Liverpool 
for the education of her five little sons, arriving there in 
the autumn of She settled in the village of Waver- 
tree, and writing to me in the following December, speaks 
of ‘‘ many things pressing on her heart, 


rials of 


seclusion of 


1828. 


amongst these 


the want of hills, the waveless horizon wearying her eye, 


accustomed to the sweeping outline of mountain scenery. 
It was a dull, uninventive nature around her.’’ : 

On my next visit to Liverpool] I found Mrs. Hemans 
the object of tender solicitude to the Chorleys, who were 
her chief friends. She was persecuted by sightseers, es- 
pecially by the homage of importunate young ladies, so 
that she trembled to see a muff enter her little parlor, 
lest it should conceal an album ‘‘ within its treasure caves 
and cells,’’ saying she considered it ‘unjustifiable in 
people always to come armed with their pocket-pistols.’ 

It was summer-time when we met; and once, as we 
were sitting together, little Charles Hemans ran into the 
room holding a Gark ‘Beng al rose, and exclaiming, in glee- 
ful admiration, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, the red rose of glory 
Upwards of forty years later I gave him, in Rome, a bunch 
of the same roses, and attached to them, 
juvenile appellation. 

I must not omit one great and lasting benefit which 
we derived from our intercourse with Mrs. Hemans and 
the three brothers Chorley. They were all enthusiasts 
for the German language and literature, and inspired us 
with the same taste. W illiam Chorley especially aided 
and encouraged us, directing our studies and supplying us 
with | ] collection of standard German 


+9? 


in writing, his 


books from his large 
works. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


It is a great piece of Christian duty to recognize diffi- 
culties, and not be cowed by them. The true inference 
from the facts would have been, ‘‘ so that we must put all 
our strength into the work, and trust in our God to help 
us.’’ We may responsible for discouragements 
suggesting themselves, but we are responsible for letting 
them become dissuasives. Our one question should be, 
Has God appointed the work? If so, it has to be done, 
however little our strength, and however mountainous 
our accumulations of rubbish.—A/exander McLaren. 


not be 


We must do one of two things,—either learn to con- 
trol the conditions of our lives or let them control us. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 19.—FiFTH MONTH 14, 1893. 
THE HEALING OF A MAN WITH AN UNCLEAN SPIRIT 

GOLDEN TExtT.—With authority and power he commandeth the 
unclean spirits and they come out.—Luke 4: 36. 

Scripture readings: Mark 1: 21-28; Luke 4: 31-37 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Capernaum was a chief city of Galilee at the time ot 
our lesson. It was situated on the northwest shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, but its exact site has been lost. Ruins 
located within a distance of six miles, at three different 
points, are selected by various authorities as the probable 
site. It was about five miles from the Jordan, and on the 
frequented route from Damascus to the Mediterranean. 
Jesus dwelt here more than at any other place during his 
three years of ministry. He often taught in its syna- 
gogues, and wrought mighty works in their midst. It 
was the home of Andrew and Peter. The name of « Jesus 
of Nazareth,’’ was at first given to him merely to identify 
him, he having lived there for 30 years. The people of 
this place were not prepared to believe that one whom 
they had known all their lives could be the Messiah, and 
those of Judea were inclined to speak slightingly of him 
because they considered the Galileans unpolished and 
seditious. 

Galilee, 


HISTORICAL. 


the northern division of Palestine. 

A synagogue was a small building in which the ordin- 
ary assemblies for worship were convened. They con- 
sisted of two parts, the westerly one contained the ark or 
chest in which the book of the law and the sections of 
the prophets were deposited, with the robes of the officials, 
and was called the temple by way of eminence. The 
other was termed the body of the synagogue, and there 
the congregation assemb led facing ‘the temple. They 
were very numerous, as they could be erected wherever 
there were ten men of age, learning, piety, and easy cir- 
cumstances to attend them, and thus afforded Jesus excel- 
lent opportunities to fulfill his great mission of spreading 
the ‘« glad tidings.’’ 

‘TEACHING. 

As we read the record it is impossible to tell with cer- 
tainty whether there was anything different in the condi- 
tion of this demoniac from that of any man who yields 
to the wicked promptings of his own heart and his desire 
to destroy all that is opposed to him, until he transforms 
himself into a veritable demoniac who would not hesitate 
to seek to destroy even that which he recognized as the 
Spirit of God, the Holy One. Whatever his condition, 
this was the nature of the spirit that possessed him, and 
which was so strong that it threw him into convulsions, 
yet, at the bidding of the Master, it left him immediately. 

How shall we apply this lesson in. connection with 
the command, ‘‘ Follow me!’’ ‘The Christ power now 
is the same as the Christ power then, and equally able 
to perform the ‘‘ miracle of healing,’’ and we stand in 
need of its wonder-working exercise. Indeed, it is con- 
stantly going on about us, but our eyes are blinded and 
we do not see. 

All who have attained to any degree of Christian ex- 
perience must have noticed, both in themselves and others, 
how this wonderful ‘‘ Spirit of the Holy One,’’ this Chris¢ 
within, either speaking though the human voice or eyes, 
or vivid revealings to the inmost soul, has bidden the un- 
ruly spirit ‘‘ come out,’’ and though the tearings and con- 
vulsions have seldom been outwardly manifested, they 
have many times been present. Many can testify to their 
amazement at the sudden departure of such a spirit in 
assemblies where strong feeling has been excited, and 
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such have not hesitated to ascribe it to the Christ power 


that worketh now and hitherto. The world is full of 


spirits which are contrary to the Spirit of God, but they 
have their origin and dwelling in the hearts of men, and 
to us, his disciples, he has given a measure of his power 
with which we are to take up his work and ‘ follow ”’ him. 

Like his disciples of old we are not always successful. 
It may be from lack of faith, or of prayer, or of fasting. 
We do not understand fasting in this case to be abstinence 
from food, but the practice of daily abstaining from all 
that is hurtful or wrong. 


LESSON NOTES. 

After his rejection by the people of Nazareth, Jesus 
appears to have adopted Capernaum as his home. Mat- 
thew speaks of it as ‘‘his own city.’’ Peter’s wite’s 
mother had a home there; and very near to it, almost a 
suburb, was Bethsaida, where Andrew and Peter lived. 
Jesus had by this time a small following of deeply inter- 
ested, earnest people; many of them understood, in a 
measure, his mission and his preaching. Daily witnessing 
his devotion to the truth as it was revealed to him, they 
became leavened with somewhat of his spirit, and in the 
face of much derision and even danger accompanied him 
in his journeys from one part of the country to another. 

But now the preaching of Jesus had begun to attract 
more attention ; his boldness in declaring the truth, with 
his singleness of purpose and simplicity of life, marked 
him as no common innovator, while the astonishment 
created by his power of healing, brought to his side much 
of that floating population that is ever on the alert for 
the wonderful. Such followers as these he would have 
shunned, for he had no desire that miracles should take 
the first place as credentials of his authority. 

‘¢ The fame of him went out into every place of the 
country round about,’’ and there gathered around him 
and his loving, faithful friends ‘‘a multitude,’’ who 
neither understood him nor his teaching. Sincerity on 
the part of those who listened and questioned Jesus was 
always rewarded by patient explanation and tender en- 
couragement, and many hearts were touched and feet 
turned into new and better ways of life. His fervent 
speech, his benevolent acts, his yearning love, placed him 
in marked contrast to the teaching of the scribes. ‘They 
were cold and indifferent, narrow in thought, scrupu- 
lously following authorities, possessing no freshness, giv- 
ing no inspiration. Well might the people who had 
from childhood heard only such teaching marvel at that 
of the Master, and declare ‘‘ he teaches with authority, and 
not as the scribes.’’ ‘* It dealt not with scrupulous tithes 
and ceremonial cleansings, but with the human soul and 
human destiny and human life. It appealed to 
the conscience with its irresistible simplicity, and with an 
absolute mastery stirred and dominated over the heart. 
Springing from the depth of holy emotions, it thrilled 
the being of every listener as with an electric flame.’’ 

—The fruits of a Christian life are peace and righteous- 
ness. Any spirit in man that produces a different fruit- 
age is an unclean spirit, and can only be cast out by the 
Spirit of God, which is Divine love—ferfect love, which 
casteth out fear. 

Our duty as disciples who have received the second 
call is to ‘‘ catch men’’ and draw them unto God. This 
is the Father’s work, in which Jesus shared and unto 
which we are called. There are many avenues through 
which our efforts are put forth, but perhaps we lay least 
stress upon the one which is in fact the most effective, the 
daily manifestation that we have found a Power which is 
able and willing to preserve us under the trials that do 
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most easily beset us. We seldom realize the snares that are 
laid for our feet, but when we do, how gratefully we re- 
member the promises recorded in the gist Psalm, to him 
‘‘ that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High.’’ 
What we need isa ‘‘ closer walk with God.’’ ‘That which 
appeals most strongly to us in the life of Jesus was his 
ability to ‘‘ bear all things,’’ and yet manifest a spirit so 
God-like that none can doubt the Source from whence he 
derived the necessary strength. It is thus that we are to 
‘ let our light shine,’’ that others, seeing our good works, 
slfall glorify our Father in heaven. We cannot estimate 
how far-reaching this influence would become if all pro- 
fessed Christians would strive for a higher and _ better 
understanding, that should enable them to ‘ faint not at 
tribulations,’’ which afford us opportunity to bear witness 
to the marvellous, preserving power of our God. 

We are often discouraged that we have toiled so long 
against intemperance, war, etc., and yet these spirits stalk 
boldly through the land, claiming their victims by the 
thousands. Perhaps we could account for the seeming 
failures and slow progress could we understand the mean- 
ing of the Master’s words, ‘‘ this kind goeth not forth but 
by prayer and fasting.’’ 

There are certain conditions regarding prayer ; other- 
wise our petition is made amiss. 

1. It must be in the spirit of ‘‘ Thy will, not mine, 
be done.”’ 

2. It must be made in faith, believing that we shall 
receive. 

3. Our love must be perfect towards men as well as 
towards God. ‘‘ When ye stand praying, forgive, if ye 
have aught against any.’’ 

4. Our prayer must be a special supplication, an abid- 
ing, earnest desire; not a formal ceremony, or merely 
a general interest which takes no hold of our inner life. 


THE RELIGIOUS CoNGREss.—It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident, the Christian Union says, that one of the 
most valuable features of the Columbian Exposition will 
be the series of Religious Congresses to be held during 
the month of September. ‘The date assigned for the Par- 
liament of Religions, with the various denominational 
congresses, is the eighteen days from the roth to the 27th 
of the month. ‘The meetings will be held in the great 
Art Palace on the Lake Front Park in Chicago, and not 
on the Exposition grounds. In this Art Palace are more 
than twenty halls of various sizes, seating from one to six 
hundred persons each, which will be occupied as head- 
quarters of the religious bodies in attendance ; and, for 
special meetings, also two auditoriums, which will have a 
seating capacity of about three thousand persons each, 
known respectively as the ‘‘ Hall of Columbus ”’ and the 
‘¢ Hall of Washington.’’ In each of these will be held 
the meetings of the Parliament of Religions; the former 
hall being used especially to set forth the general features 
of unity among all faiths of the world, and the latter the 
distinctive truths of Christianity, making a complete ex- 
hibit of the world’s religions as to points of agreement 
and of difference, and what contribution each has to offer 
to the supreme need of the world. Already responses 
have come from Japan, India, Siam, Iceland, China, and 
various other countries, and from representatives of many 
religions, indicating that they will be ably and fairly pre- 
sented. ‘To us it seems as if this Parliament will offer 
the best opportunity that the world has ever seen for a 
study of comparative religions. Dr. Barrows and _ his 
associates have certainly taken hold of this work with 
masterly wisdom, and the whole religious world will be 
under lasting obligation to them. 
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MARKS TO GRAVES. 
Ir is interesting to note the change of feeling in regard 
to the marking of places of burial which has taken place 
among Friends. The adoption of an amendment to their 


dist ipline on this subject, by the Friends of Arch Street, 


at their recent yearly meeting, is the final abolition of a 


restriction which began substantially two centuries ago, 


among Friends here, and which, no other re- 


we presume, 
igious body has maintained at any time. 


| he be 


rule that there should no 
ever appears to date from 1706, with 
on the subject in 
the Disc ipline, 


now, 


grave-marks what- 
a fresh declaration 


1733- Asthe clause of 1706 stood 


until amended in 1852 by our body, and 


in 1893, changed by the Arch St. body, 


it read thus: 


‘ It is the sense of this meeting that no monuments either of wood 


or stone be affixed to graves in any of our burial grounds; and that if 
any yet remain therein that these be forthwith removed, so that no cause 
of uneasiness on this account may exist, or partiality be justly charge- 
able upon us.’ 


lhe operation of this rule was to make the old grave- 
yards an unmarked and indistinguishable place of sepul- 


ture, large spaces in them, 


where the remains of thou- 


sands lie, being now without any means of identification 


whatever. It seems, from the 


language of the clause, 
that some stones or other marks had been placed in the 
graveyards, but that then and later 
there was a concern against them, and that not only was 


their future avoidance directed, 


earlier than 1706, 


but those set up were to 


be removed. The rule 


must have been unsatisfactory, 


and some stones must have remained, for even within the 
present century there were well-known instances of zeal- 
ous enforcers of the discipline going into the graveyards 
and breaking off the stones which they found there. In 


Joshua Maule’s book, ‘‘ Transactions and Changes in the 


Soc lety of Friends,”’ 1886), he 
the subject, at Short Creek, Ohio, as 
1837, among the ‘‘Orthodox ”’ 


to 


(Philadelphia, describes 


a controversy on 
late as 


tee 


body. A commit- 


had been appointed, he says, remove the stones 


from the graves. ‘A few of the more active members, 


who had been instrumental in putting them there,’’ earn- 


estly objected, but without avail. 


It was no doubt the early usage of English Friends to 


bury without any marks. The two old burial grounds 


London, at Bunhill Fields and Whitechapel, are level 


spaces, indicated 
In the former it is known that over 12,000 persons lie in- 


terred, (| 


the graves not being even by mounds. 


yurials in it ceased in 1855), and in the latter a 


large, though not so great, number. The place where 


George Bunhill Fields, 


Fox’s remains were placed, in at 


his death in 1690, was marked bya in the wall 


the letters ‘*G. F.”’ 


stone 


near by, 


bearing But even this was 
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removed afterward, 


when the grounds were enlarged and 


the wall taken down, and Robert Howard, a London 
Friend, thinking that the detached stone attracted too 
much attention, declared it ‘‘ Nehushtan,’’ (the name 


which Hezekiah applied to the brazen serpent), and broke 
itup. The grave of the Founder of the Society has since 


remained known only by tradition. It may be added, 


too, that the stones in 


Jordans graveyard, near London, 
marking the resting place of William Penn and the Pen 
ingtons, and Thomas Elwood, w 
few years past. 

Whatever 


ere put there within a 


may have been the merits of the original 


testimony, it plainly ceased to be conscientiously born 
by most Friends long ago, and the simple marking of 
graves, to secure identification, has been a sensible and 
judicious concession to natural feelings of love and respect 


for those departed. 


BIRTHS. 
, Delaware county, Pa 
and Mary R. Craig, a son, 


CRAIG.—At Lansdowne 
1893, to John C. 
Andrew. 


, Fourth month 16, 
who is named George 


MARRIAGES. 


KENNEDY—DENN.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Fourth month 18, 1893, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, Franklin W. Ken- 
nedy, son of Catharine A. and the late Samuel W. Kennedy, and Mary 
S., daughter of Clayton and Annie S. Denn, all of Philadelphia. 

NEWCOMER—KENT.—Fourth month 26, 1893, at their pro 
posed residence, in West Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, Edwin 
Brosius Newcomer, of Philadelphia, son of Lewis R. and Esther A 
Newcomer, of Chester county, and Maria Jane Kent, daughter of 
Joseph H. Kent, of Lincoln University, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


ATLEE.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 26, 1893, suddenly, 


George B. Atlee, son of the late Dr. Edwin P. and Margaret C. Atlee, 
in his 57th year. 
AVERILL.—At his home, four miles north of Wyanet, Bureau 


county, Ill., Fourth month 25, 1893, Sidney Averill, born at Highgate 
Falls, Franklin county, Vermont, Fourth month 17, 1814; aged seventy- 
nine years and six days. A member and a valuable minister of Clear 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Illinois. 

BUNTING.—Fourth month 21, 
in-law, Henry B. 
77th year. 

GOODWIN.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 27, 1893, Wm. 
T. Goodwin, Jr., aged 46 years, son of William T. and the late Rebecca 
Ann Goodwin. Interment at Salem Friends’ ground. 

Desirous of doing what his hands might find to do for the good of 
others, he was for several years connected with the work of Friends’ 
Mission, Beach street and Fairmount avenue, and in more recent years 
superintendent of the First-day school. 

As a teacher he was deeply interested in his pupils, his mild, winning 
ways tending to draw them to him, and strengthen them in the path of 
true living. He was retiring in his disposition and diffident of his 
abilities, and it was with much hesitation he accepted the superinten- 
dent's office, when circumstances seemed to call strongly on him to take 
that position. His interest in the school and its pupils was ever a live 
one, and it was not alone in the school-room, but by visiting them in 
their homes, and when needed, administering relief, that he showed his 
concern for their temporal, moral, and religious well-being. 

Although his ailment was of several weeks’ duration, the end was 
rather sudden. Notwithstanding the severe ordeal he had to pass 
through he did not forget the Mission, and felt anxious about its being 
sustained. 

May we who remain ever cherish his memory, and keep before us 
his many excellent qualities, and may his earnest labors on behalf of 
these dear young people be seen in their more mature years, in a purer 
life, and a closer walk with God. 

In his removal, Friends’ Mission has met with a great loss; it seems 
almost like one that cannot be repaired ; but in the wise Providence of 
God other laborers may be raised up, qualified and prepared to take up 
the burden where he has left it. * % & 


1893, at the residence of her son- 
Benners, Crosswicks, N. J., Mary W. Bunting, in her 
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HOWELL.—At the residence of her sister, Sarah H. Wilson, in 
Dover, Delaware, on Sixth-day, Fourth month 28, 1893, Elizabeth 
Parry, daughter of the late James and Sarah Howell, of Philadelphia ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

HUNT.—At his residence, Lansdowne, Pa., Fourth month 30, 1893, 
]. Gibbons Hunt, M. D., in his 67th year, son of the late Abraham G. 
and Massey J. Hunt; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

QUIRK.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 28, 1593, George 
Thomas, infant son of Matthew J. and Annie Quirk, and grandson of 
the late George Wright, aged 11 months. 

REYNOLDS.—At Rayville, N. Y., Fourth month 17, 1893, 
Stephen Reynolds, adopted son of George and Mary Reynolds; a 
member of Hudson and Chatham Monthly Meeting. 

WRIGHT.—In Norristown, Pa., Fourth month 27, 1893, Edith, 


daughter of Comly and Hannah G. Wright, in her roth year. 


ZORNS.—Fourth month 29, 1893, Ann Hallowell, widow of 
Joseph S. Zorns, in her 93d year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


MARY BAILEY RUSSELL. 


We feel that more than a casual notice is due the memory of Mary 
B. Russell, who departed this life on the 18th of Third month, 1893. 
Rarely do we find a more devotional spirit than hers. Her Bible and 
her books of poems, with their marked texts and verses bear evidence 
to the impressions upon her mind, and it was her custom to make a note 
of the various verses as they arose in her mind in the quiet of her home- 
life. With prayerful concern she undertook the duties of step-mother, 
and for forty years she trustingly and lovingly filled that position. 
Those who knew her best can testify to her unselfish, amiable disposi- 
tion, her thoughtfulness of those around her, and her deep concern to 
employ her time, her talents, and her means in doing good to others. 
A member of the religious Society by convincement, she was a true, 
earnest Friend, and most thoroughly did she enjoy the blessed privi 
lege of attending meeting. 

Her illness was of short duration, but, full of faith, in fitting words, 
she bore testimony to her trust, and her preparation for the great change, 
which, to those around her bed-side, seemed a passing into Ze. 

Baltimore, Fourth month 28, 1893. A. BR. 


THe Navajo INDIAN TrousLe.—The reported ‘‘ out- 
break ’’ of the Navajo Indians is viewed with concern by 
the War Department. These Indians number about 
16,000, and are the most intelligent, peaceful, and wealthy 
of all the Western tribes. For many years they have 
been self-supporting, and are largely engaged in agricul- 
ture and sheep husbandry. The blankets made by these 
Indians from wool grown by them are famous the world 
over. There never was any trouble with Navajos until 
the enterprising and thrifty settler, who regards the 
Indians as having no rights that he is bound to respect, 
established himself upon the borders of the Navajo reser- 
vation. The lands of the Navajos comprise about 12,000 
square miles. Much of this is arid, and in consequence 
the Indians are compelled often to drive their sheep on 
the public lands of the United States to obtain water. 
The settlers believe they have an exclusive right to the 
occupation of these lands, and, acting upon this, have 
had frequent conflicts with the Indians. It will doubt- 
less be found when the present difficulties are investigated 
that the Indians are simply acting upon the defensive 
against the encroachment and interference of their white 
neighbors. It is not at all likely that a people of so 
much intelligence as the Navajos, having large investments 
in cattle and houses and understanding the power of the 
Government, would deliberately, and without good cause, 
begin a war against the United States. Unfortunately, 
when the Indians are compelled to defend their rights 
against the lawlessness of cowboys and the cupidity of 
cattlemen, the troops of the United States are sent 
against them, instead of being used to expel and punish 
the real aggressors. It is because the Navajos are a brave, 
peaceable, and intelligent and wealthy people that the War 
Department is so much concerned about the existing 
trouble.— Washington Dispatch to Philadelphia Ledger. 
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CAestern Department. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
THE WORK FOR TEMPERANCE. 

Ir may be thought that nothing remains to be said on the 
subject of Temperance,—so much has been written and 
spoken. But we must ever remember we have the chil- 
dren growing up about us, that must be taught now, as in 
the olden time, what is unfit for their use, that the tem- 
ple where God may dwell must be kept beautiful, entire, 
and clean. Sometimes we almost feel discouraged that 
the desired reforms move so slowly, but 1 do not know 
that we need to ; reforms are not accomplished in a day. 
That we have made progress in some lines we have only to 
look back fifty years to see. I have a letter written by 
my grandmother, in 1842, in which she says she ‘‘ went 
to help a friend at harvest time, and the men drank liquor 
to such an extent that she thought she should never want 
to see another field of grain cut if liquor must be used.’’ 
We see nothing of that kind at the present time, in this 
part of the country, at least. 

That much remains still to be done, we have only to 
look about us to see. It seems to us our great hope must 
lie in the children of the present, to teach them of the 
great evils of intemperance and tobacco. Much remains 
to be done in many ways ; we must bear our testimony to 
the world in so many different lines. The Golden Text 
in the Scripture Lesson of Third month 19, is applicable 
at the present time: ‘‘ Make not my Father’s house a 
house of merchandise.’’ 

In reading the account of the lesson, we think we 
would not like to do as they did in the past: we have a 
‘¢ better than thou’’ feeling in our hearts. But let us 
look around us and see if we have so much to be proud 
of. Too often we think we cannot give anything for the 
good cause, unless we can get something in return, hence 
the suppers, ‘‘ grab-bags,’’ cakes raffled off to the pretti- 
est girl, etc., etc., all for the sake of the money for the 
cause, thus teaching our children, as we believe, steps in 
the wrong direction. Human nature is very much the 
same now as in the long ago. It seems as if every device 
is thought of in order to get money of the people to 
carry on the good work; a prize is offered, something 
given, in order to induce us to do what we ought to do 
freely for the sake of humanity and the love we profess to 
have for our Heavenly Father. We believe our children 
should be taught to do right, to give what they have to 
give to a worthy cause because it is right, because it is 
good to do so, not for the sake of a prize or an expected 
immediate reward. 

The world rushes along, not stopping to think, and 
the first thing we know, to use a quotation from the Bible, 
‘¢ The zeal of thine house has eaten me up.’’ O, may the 
zeal of the present time to get money to do good do not 
a greater evil ! 

There is so much around us, that we must ever keep 
upon the watch, that we may know the right way to walk. 
My friends, may we have a care at the present time, that 
we ‘* make not our Father’s house a house of merchan- 
dise.’’ « 

NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

The Lincoln, Neb., State Journal contains somewhat 
extended reports of the Half-Year Meeting held there on 
the 24th ult. On the preceding day, the regular First- 
day meeting, held in the Masonic building, was attended, 
it says, ‘* by a number that was only limited by the num- 
ber of chairs. All the Friends of this vicinity were out, 
several from other parts of the State, and three or four 
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from other States Then 


there were a number who at 
some time ived in a Quaker community, or who 
looked with pride to a sterling Quaker ancestry. 
Some there were who wished to see for themselves what 
Quaker meeting was like.’’ 

Benjamin | 


} } 
nad 


back 


Nichols, of State Centre, lowa, and Ed- 


The 
the indwelling Divine power, and ‘‘ com- 
pared the soul that does not admit and recognize this 


. a 
Spiritual inhue 


ward Coale, of Illinois, appeared in the ministry. 
iormer spoke of 


ice to darkened buildings, in which naught 
architecture 
Open the windows, let the 


of the beat 


ities of 


or adornment can be seen. 


blessed sunlight of God into 


the rooms, and all the higher beauties are revealed and in- 
tensified. ‘To be filled with this spirit, to have one’s 
whole life ruled and dominated by this holy influence, is 
to be happy, and to fulfill the highest law of God.’’ Ed 


ward Friends’ belief and 
spoke of their attitude toward Christ. 
has always been and is. ‘‘ Eighteen hun- 
dred years ago he was in the flesh. He was God in man, 
exemplification of human life, amidst all: 
temptations 


gave elucidation of 


a turther 
practice. He 


Christ, said he. 


God’s life’s 
He lived the only perfect life that ever was 
or probably ever will be lived on this earth. But it was 
not the speaker’s belief that his life or death were in any 
way an atoneme That there could be 
Admitting the historical 
fact of Adam and Eve’s existence, the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil of which they ate, is the same tree 
that is before every human soul.’’ 


+ 


nt for others’ sins. 
entailed sin he did not believe. 


Lunch was provided after meeting, and at 3 o’clock 
the First-day School Conference met. The following was 
the full program 


Report of schools at Garrison, Genoa, and Lincoln. 


Psalm of Life,’ Lizzie Lightner. 
Essay—* Divinity of Christ,” Anna Burgess. 
Recitation —** The Village Blacksmith,”’ Frank Martin. 
Select reading—‘ Cannot Understand the Bible,’’ Bertha Shotwell. 
Essay—A Review of Drummond's “ The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” Joseph Lownes. 


Recitation—“ 


Essay —“* Shall We Interest the Primary Class by Telling or Read 
ing Bible Stories ?”” Mary Maritz 

Recitation —Waldo Brown 

Essay—* The Society of Friends Increasing and Decreasing,” 
Hamptonetta Burgess 

Essay —** Howard Vore. 
‘(Quakers of the Olden Times,” Libby Shotwell. 

Essay—** Some Thoughts on Conducting Young People’s Meetings,” 
Nellie Lownes 

Select Reading —“ Truth, 


(uestion Box 


lemperance Reform,’ 


Recitation 


Sadie Smith. 


Delegates were selected to the First-day Schoo 
ference, in Ninth 
Yearly Meeting 


1 Con 
Thi 


month, in linois 


connection with 

Che business meeting, on Sex ond-day 
11, and witha 
afternoon. 


(24th) began at 
lasted until late in the 
The queries were read, and the answers pre- 
pared, to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. The pro- 


ceedings were conducted with much interest and good 


recess for lun h 


CHE secret of Jesus’s life was its oneness with God, its 
fidelity to its privilege of intercourse, its serene submis- 
sal, its entire sympathy with the 
tin view to carry out,—a purpose that 
his own personal comfort, but his life. 


bore the image of the Divine life, not coldly, as 


sion to a Divine pro} 


purpose God had 
, 


involved not only 


Phat life 


~~ 


had been cast upon it from without, but glowing and 
radiant and powerful with the life he had himself attained 
within.—/. F. W. Ware 


THERE are a thousand 


; hacking at the branches of evil 
to one who is striking at the root.— Zhoreau. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK. 
HOW CAN WE MAKE THE UNION OF 
TICAL BENEFIT? 
Written for Salem Union, at Woodstown, N. J., Fourth month §, 
1893, by Elizabeth H. Atkinson. 
THE First-day School Union is to the First-day School as 
the keystone to a great and beautiful arch. Just what the 
system of Sabbath-school teaching has done for a greater 
purity of morals; for a broader and clearer conception 
of an enlightened conscience; for a higher and finer 
spiritual attainment; we are almost too near the first 
organization to be fully aware. It is already, without 
doubt, the strongest advance of Christianity during the 
century. If the opening of the Nineteenth Century was 
an age of scepticism, its close must certainly evince a 
spiritual awakening, the most remarkable since the exal- 
tation produced by the Christian Era. It will not mani- 
fest itself in an outburst of poetry and art, as in the ages 
succeeding the purity and _ self-sacrifice of the early 
Christians ; not the splendid achievements, often by mili- 
tary power, of the Crusaders ; not by the magnificent re 
sults of the Reformation, founded upon conquest. It will 
be a silent, but steadfast growth ; the grain of mustard 
seed becoming a great tree. 


GREATER PRAC- 


Our Sabbath-schools, our charity organizations, our 
Christian unions, our great hospitals with their noble 
army of trained nurses, our Temperance, and White Cross 
societies, our Prison Reform associations, our societies 
for the care of children, with their schools and orphanages 
and homes, our Home and Foreign Missions, all show 
the portent of the times. At last we are beginning to 
learn the beautiful lessons of the ‘* Sermon on the Mount.’’ 
At last we are beginning to understand that poor, sinful, 
suffering humanity can be made happier and better by our 
united work in its behalf. 

Not only as a happy social occasion should we meet in 
our First-day School Unions. We must contribute our 
portion of time and thought and means to further these 
earnest efforts. In so many of the world’s great reforms 
have Friends been the pioneers, that the command of old 
seemed laid upon them, ‘‘ To loose the bands of wicked- 
ness—to undo the heavy burdens—and to let the oppressed 
go free.’’ 

“In the light of this faith have they followed and fought 

The legions of wrong, till their armor has caught 
The gleam of Eternity’s sun.” 

We must carry on the labor of those who have gone 
from works to reward. Howcan we best do this? 

Are our First-day schools increasing with the increase 
of population? ‘They have been organized among us al- 
most a generation. Are our youth interested in the vital 
truth embodied in the teaching? In looking over our 
rollsof membership, how many of our younger members 
are missing from our ranks? In answer to this the pain- 
ful fact forces itself upon us that in many religious so- 
cieties every youthful member is enrolled in the First-day 
school, and in some the members in the First-day school 
actually outnumber the members of the church. 

Have we presented our lessons in our First-day morn- 
ing exercises not only in a manner calculated to arrest and 
hold the attention of our pupils, but have we been co- 
workers with them in our search for truth ? 

The excellent plan of our Lesson Leaves for the present 
year throws upon each class an added responsibility by 
leaving out the questions. With the class, when they are 
desirous of doing so, we should take up, with maps and 
charts, the geographical and historical research thor- 
oughly ; with the corroborative evidence of modern ex- 
cavations. Oneevening, once in two weeks, is all too 


slight a time tostudy the greatest movement the world has 
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ever known, its ancient and contemporary history, and 
its uplifting and vivifying influence upon the Christian 
nations of the world. 

As each one in the class studies for himself the beau- 
tiful life of Jesus, with the manners and customs of the 
people of Palestine, among whom he lived and taught ; 
how, as Whittier says of St. Augustine, 

‘“« The centuries fall away 
Between us ; 
The Voice grows with the growing years, 
Eternal Voice and inward word.” 

How near a presence does His life become! How its 
sublime teachings speak to our own every-day life, not as 
an abstract religion of two thousand years ago. Oh, it is 
well for us to incorporate into our thoughts, our deeds, 
our life, in fact, the life-works of others, grander and 
nobler, more divine than our own! 

Let our First-day schools throw, as far as they are able 
to do so, a loving shield around our youth,who stand on the 
threshold of life, facing the temptations of a great world. 
The simplicity of our forefathers is passing away before 
the accumulation of great wealth; and a tidal wave of 
foreign humanity (many of them the poor outcasts of 
society) upon our shores, makes this more than ever im- 
perative that each will do what one can do to build upa 
character in our First-day school pupils, strong in self- 
restraint ; noble and pure in aspiration ; and lofty in 
their efforts to assist those less fortunate than themselves. 


THE WORK FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Essay written for Abington First-day School Union, by Elizabeth D. 
Corson, of Plymonth School, and read at Byberry, Fourth month 15, 
1893. 

How can we educate our children so as to preserve 
the purity of their morals and instill practical righteous- 
ness ? 

Seeing-the above question given to be answered at a 
First-day School Union in a neighboring State, it seems 
to me it embodies what we need to dwell upon. I think 
the object of our First-day school teaching is to secure 
purity of morals and practical righteousness ; first to de 
good, then do good. 1 would emphasize the doing with 
the children. Have them apply all teaching to present 
needs in the world around them. In having them com- 
mit Scriptural texts such as ‘‘ Whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, “Aimk on 
these things,’’ let us impress the fact that they must act 
upon them ; that honesty, justice, purity of thought and 
conduct are needed at home, on the playground, and 
everywhere ; that each child is ‘‘ his brother’s keeper,’ 
and to the larger scholars that later in life their duty will 
be to exert an individual influence against great public 
wrongs, such as the recently legalized vice in our sister 
State. William Penn said: ‘‘It should be a part of a 
man’s religion to see that his country is well governed.”’ 
In having them learn of the fractica/ righteousness of 
Penn, Whittier, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Fry, and others, 
not forgetting to teach them to observe the lives of noble 
diving men and women, let us impress it upon them that 
they must furnish the next link in the chain, which must 
not be broken. The suggestion that has been made in 
regard to having our First-day school pupils take an ac- 
tive interest in one or more of the various branches of 
philanthropic work carried on by Friends, if adopted, 
would certainly be educating them in practical righteous- 
ness. 

We can but admire the Friend who, recently, at the 
close of a Temperance Conference near his own home, 
said : ‘‘ There has been a great deal sazd here to-day, now 
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let us do something. I make myself one of ten men to 
close the saloons of this town ;’’ he found the needed aid 
and succeeded, and so ‘‘ lived his creed.’’ 

In presenting these theories, | would ask, Do par- 
ents give teachers the aid they should by showing an 
interest and enthusiasm in their children’s work at home, 
having them attend as regularly as possible, seeing that 
lessons are studied, and duties assigned attended to? Do 
we interest ourselves in our First-day school library, trying 
to cultivate a taste for good, pure literature, which helps 
to sustain purity of morals. 

In closing, | would say let us plant every germ we can 
for the good, the true, and the beautiful; teach them to 
‘* look through Nature up to Nature’s God,’’ trusting that 
the outgrowth will be a pure morality and a practical 
righteousness. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A HOME FOR WOMEN. 
Ir has recently been my privilege and pleasure to visit 
the Gorgas Home at Roxborough (Philadelphia) for aged 
women ; and as the thoughts of many Friends are now 
being directed toward the establishment of similar insti- 
tutions, I feel drawn to give some account of what I 
there saw and heard. ‘This home is situated upon Lever- 
ington Avenue, in the midst of extensive grounds, and 
commanding a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. In this view may be included the old Gorgas 
Homestead, whence originated the fund from which this 
Home is supported. A tablet in the wall near the en- 
trance, inscribed with the names of the donors, is one of 
the first objects of interest that claims the attention of 
visitors ; and entering into conversation, we are further 
informed that the Gorgas family, of five or six brothers 
and sisters, all lived lives of celibacy, save one brother, 
who married late in life. He had one daughter, Susan 
Gorgas, now residing in West Chester, Pa., to whom his 
estate descended, and to whose generosity is due the 
noble institution of which I write. The only legal heir 
to the entire Gorgas estate, she suggested the appropria- 
tron of a portion of it for this benevolent purpose, say- 
ing that the fortune her father had left her was sufficient 
for her; that the care of any more would involve too 
great responsibility. 

Though a devout Episcopalian herself, the Home that 
she founded is wholly unsectarian, but a membership 
with some religious organization is one of the require- 
ments for admission thereto. For, as was explained, 
‘* Miss Gorgas is so much of a Christian herself, that she 
considers such qualification indispensable.’’ A Christian 
—a practical Christian—truly she must be, judging from 
the evidences of taste and comfort here presented. ‘There 
are to be seen no reminders that the inmates therein shel- 
tered have been so unsuccessful in the battle of life that 
they are entitled to nought but the cheapest accommoda- 
tions. The feeling that too often prompts the sneering 
remark, ‘‘I have no patience with such people,’’ has no 
lodgment in a heart like hers; but ‘‘ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give!’’ is evidently her watchword. ‘If 
Miss Gorgas were to die,’’ said our attendant through the 
building, ‘‘ I don’t suppose we should receive so many 
of these fancy articles, for she furnishes these from her 
own private income. But there will always be a fund to 
support the Home, and to supply every needful comfort. 
We do so enjoy her visits ; it does us good to see her face 
and hear her voice.’’ And surely such visits, prompting 
as they undoubtedly do, the thought ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me,’’ must waken in the heart of the 
donor an unspeakable pleasure. 
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he institution will at present acc ommodate but seven- 

teen inmates, but an 
and while it by some that to expend 
less in tasteful surroundings, and accommodate more with 
substantial prove a truer charity, the 
healthfu h locations should not be overlooked ; 
some of the s irpl S means expended in 
tne so-¢ alled educatiolr al put 
this, a Home for which this institution is 

worthy model might 


at nodistan 


extension is 


soon to be erected, 


might be suggested 


’ 
comfort, would 


] 

iness of suc 
na 
and il 


now being 


ventures amongst us, were 


to sucn uses as 


certainly a 


be erected 


with some modifications 
day ;:—a monument to the munifi- 
Friends. ‘‘ Go and do thou like- 


wise !"’ Lyp1a W. HILut 


THE LIBRARY 
GREEK POETS IN ENGLISH VERSE, BY VARIOUS TRANSLATORS 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, t y William Hyde 


Appleton, 
$1.50. 
Lippincott 


Professor of Greek in 


Houghton 


Swarthmore College 


, Mifflin & Co Phil 


Py 360 


Boston : lac ielpl lia: J. B. 


Co 


The question whether Greek shall be maintained as a 


study in the 
ordinary curriculum of the 


; ' high school and college is quite aside from 
the question, if there be any, of the value to our time of the ancient 
Greek literature. Uniform and emphatic is the testimony of the most 
honored scholars and critics to the refining influence which the Hellenic 
thought and form have had upon 


* Ou 


i 


our literary conception and expression. 
r debts to the Greeks in art, in literature, in philosophy,”’ says Pro- 
fessor Appleton, in his admirable introductory chapter to the work 
under notice, “‘ has been universally recognized Some notion 
ol what we owe to Greek poetry may be formed if we can imagine our- 
selves suddenly deprived of it, were such 
ble; still more, if we can imagine that ancient song never to have been 
sung, and its inspiration and stimulus never to have wrought their 


mighty magic in the new literature of Europe that arose with the 
Renaissance.” 


an appalling calamity possi- 


To those who know English, but who have not formed acquaintance 
with the Greek, Prof Appleton offers in this volume many pages of the 
finest work of the Greek poets, conveyed from their language into ours. 
Here are extended extracts from the Homeric books,—the siege of 
Troy, the wanderings of Ulysses,—from Hesiod, from the early lyric 
and elegiac writers, from Pindar, Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Theocritus, and, briefly, from many more. In many cases 
the examples are necessarily short, since there is so wide a field to be 
covered; the “ very richness of material has made the task of selection 
one of no little difficulty.” And, indeed, the perplexities of the editor 
were in this instance two-fold : not only to select the works and passages 
most appropriate to his purpose, but to decide which of the great com- 
pany of earnest and admiring translators had best transferred them into 
our language. Thus, in the use of Homer, to whose translation shall 

weturn? The plan of the present book excludes prose,—it is a col- 
lection of Greek | poetry in the metrical forms of English,—and Professor 
Appleton acknowle -dges his feeling that it is by means of the prose ver- 
sions “ that the non-classical reader must gain his nearest approach to 
Homer.’ But, then, in verse whom shall we choose? Prof. Appleton 
begins, after all, with that contribution of Pope to the Homeric library, 
the translation in rhymed couplets which has been familiar for nearly 
two hundred years, and which with all its faults still has great merits. 
ae er inadequate from the scholar’s point of view, it is, says Prof. 
ppleton, “in style vigorous and brilliant, and has the important merit 
Ps unde d in a translation,—that of being readable.” 

Besides Pope, over sixty other translators have been drawn upon in 
the composition of the volume, and it testifies perhaps as fully as any- 
thing, to the ene of Greek poetry that those who have la- 
bored to transmute its old gold into modern coinage include a great 
part of the most admired in our gallery of poets. Here are the two 
Brownings, here is Bryant, here are Campbell, Coleridge, Cowper, 
Shelley and Tennyson. Of writers more recent there are Edwin 
Amold, Edmund W Andrew Lang, Edmund C. Stedman, 
and John Addington Symonds. It marks the range of character and 

juality, to find the saintly Bishop Heber and the learned Dean Milman, 
wiel 1 Be aumont, Byron, Herric k, and Oscar Wilde. So various are the 
minds that are moved by the Hellenic i inspiration. 

Included in the translations, and very properly, are some of Prof. 
Appleton’s own. One of these is a scene from the drama of Sophocles, 
“*(Edipus at Colonus,” and the others are brief pieces, one of them 
the beautiful «« Hymn to Evening’ 


Gosse, 


“QO Hesperus! Thou bringest all things home ; 


All that the garish day has scattered wide ; 
The sheep, the goat, back to the welcome fold ; 


Thou t 


bring’st the child, too, to his mother’s side.”’ 
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Without pretending to judge Prof. Appleton’s volume from any 
high standpoint either of sc hol: arship or critical judgment, we feel con- 
fident that it need have no fear in ri summoned to such a tribunal 
The work has been carefully done by one whose acquaintance with the 
Greek treasures is intimate, and his sympathy for them real. We do 
not doubt the extended acceptance of his book. His review of the 
Greek literature, in his introductory chapter, is itself a most valuable 
summary of criticism. The publishers, as usual, have made the book 
attractive by suitable typography, paper, and binding. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE: 
REPORT. 
THE Friends’ Boarding House Association,in presenting its Annual 
Report, cannot record any change in its management of the House. It 
is pleased, however, to announce a change of location. The property 
at 1623 Filbert street has been sold, and one at 1708 Race street has 
been purchased. Alterations and additions to the new property will 
delay our taking possession for a short time. We hope by the improve 
ment in our surroundings to have a more attractive home to offer those 
desiring a boarding place. We wish to thank our friends for their 
generous contributions, but as the proposed change will require consid- 
erable outlay, we trust that all who feel interested in the success of the 
Association will contribute liberally and promptly. 
CLEMENT A. WoOoDNUTT, Sec. EDMUND WEBSTER, Pres. 


The Treasurer's Report, which follows, will show the receipts and 
expenditures, and also the cash contributions foe the year. 


ANNUAL 


Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, in account with Friends’ Boarding 
House. DR. 
Fourth month 27. 
To balance, ° is -_ $ 682.72 
To cas h received for board, - + + $2,883.25 
” ‘* for transient boarders, 263.25 


————_ — 3,140.50 
To cash received for residue of H. MclIlvain’s 


estate, 61.51 
To cash receiv ed for subse riptions and jonations, 200.00 
$4,090.73 
CR. 
By cash paid for house expenses, $2,319.47 
“. “ for coal, 115.75 
——— $2,435.22 
- é furniture, 109.66 
repairs, 174.62 
- matron, 300.00 
. ” expenses, 6.80 
taxes, 183.97 
‘ ‘* water rent, 26.00 
3236.27 
Balemee, © 6s 8 et ee ee ee $854.46 
HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer. 


Philadelphia, Fourth month 5, 1893. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
ConcorRD Quarterly Meeting held at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 
2nd inst. was fairly well attended, and very interesting. Isaac Wilson, 
from Ontario, was present with a minute, and addressed the meeting 
with power and clearness on the need of a baptism of the Spirit for the 
true work of life. 

In the business meeting the queries received intelligent and con- 
cerned attention. The committee appointed at a previous meeting to 
consider the application of Frieuds living in the vicinity of Swarthmore 
Pa., forthe establishment of a monthly meeting at that place, reported 
in fav or of such a meeting, and a committee was named to assist in the 
formation of the same. 

The meeting was long, too long for the physical comfort of many, 
but closed with a joint session in which the “ gathered fragments ’’ were 
given forth, encouraging to a greater missionary spirit in our home local- 
ity. We should reach out and down to the struggliug ones, and gather 
them closer to us by inviting to membership, and caring for their growth. 
The close was solemn and impressive. 


A PRAYER, A PSALM, A CROWN. 


FORENOON and afternoon, and night; forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night ; forenoon and—what ! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 7 
Yes, that is life. Make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 


—E, R. Sill. 
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EDUCATIONAI 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The fifth annual Sophomore-Fresh- 
man contest for the President’s Prize in Oratory occurred in the 
Assembly Hall on the evening of Fourth month, 25th. All the speak- 
ers did well, aud the two lower classes give promise of unusual ability 
in oratory. The following were the speakers, with their orations : 
Soy Jhomores— Walter Clothier, of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ James G. Blaine”’ ; 
Albert Engles Blackburn, of Pennsylvania, ‘* Ballot Reform”’; Frances 
Whitney Cheairs, of Delaware, “ Joan of Arc’; Charles ’ Doughty 
White, of New Jersey. “Civil Service Reform”; Anna R. H. 
Harrison, of Ohio, “ The Gospel of Emerson.’ Freshmen—Bonie 
Clark, of ae “The North American Indian ”’ ; Emma Schooley 
Hutchinson, of New York, “‘ The Education of the Negro”; Walter 
Charles De G armo, “ American Ships for American Trade’; Jane 
Harrison Groot, of South Dakota, ‘‘ Remedies’’; Ellen Gunton, of 
New York, ‘“‘ The Silent Partner.” The judges’ markings aggregated 
444 points for the Freshmen, and 422 for the Sophomores, and the 
prize of fifty dollars was awarded to the former class. It will be ex- 
pended by them in the purchase of some suitable trophy to be pre- 
sented to the college. Anna R. H. Harrison, ’95, and Emma S. 
Hutchinson, ’96, were named by the judges as the best speakers in 
their respective classes, and they will compete in the contest on the 
12th inst., when a speaker will be chosen to represent Swarthmore in 
the Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Union. 

President De Garmo presented a paper on ‘* The Ideal High School 
for Girls’? at the monthly meeting of the Educational Club, in Phila- 
delphia, on Fourth month, 28th. The principles he advocates in the 
matter are such as will tend to allow the pupil the utmost possible free- 
dom in following and encouraging natural tastes andtalents. He advo- 
cated a more thorough course than at present exists, especially for those 
intending to teach. The paper brought forth an animated discussion, 
in which numerous prominent educators participated. i. 


THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—Principal Maris, of the George School, 
visited Newtown on the 27th, and met a number of those who are in- 
terested in the new institution at the home of J. Thomas Briggs, in the 
evening, outlining to them the plans of the school, so far as they have 
been determined. 

A Prospectus of the George School, for the school-year 1893-4, 
will soon be issued, giving the course of study, list of instructors, rules 
for admission, rates of charge, etc. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.— The catalogue of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, for 1892—’93 shows 255 professors and instructors, 
and atotal of 2,055 students. The medical department has the greatest 
absolute increase, 154; while the school of philosophy shows the 
greatest relative growth, from 73 in 1892 to 117 in 1893. The college 
department, which numbered 565 students last year, now contains 618, 
and is second only to the medical. Its most prominent new course is 
that of chemical engineering, which covers four years and combines the 
main features of the courses in chemistry and mechanical engineering 


ASKING QuEsTIons.—J. B. Faunthorpe, in the Penxmsylvania School 


Journal, speaking of the mode of questioning in school, says : 


There are certain forms of questions which should never be asked ; 
unless indeed they be designed for a specific purpose, which no other 
kind of question will fulfill. Such occasions will occur. Questions to 
be avoided like infection, are such as require yes or mo for an answer; 
echo questions, needing only the mere repetition of the information just 
given ; and elliptical questions, in which the teacher says part of the 
answer and the pupils the remainder. This last isa favorite form of 
question.at public examinations, when a good body of answering is re- 
quired, to prove to the audience, who know no better, how much the 
pupils of this particular school have learned. Asa rule, elliptical ques- 
tions are a very superfine cloak for ignorance. The reasons are obvious. 
The teacher has only to change his intonation to get either yes or no. 

In conclusion questions should be : 

1. Clean cut, and in as few words as possible; one question being 
asked at a time. 

2. Grammatical, even though they consist of one word. 

Varied, and not on a monotype. 
Show that the teacher can answer and ask out of full knowledge. 

5. Intelligent and reasonable, and such as children find pleasure in 
answering 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

THE Committee to Revise the Book of Discipline of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting held a meeting on Sixth-day last, of two sessions—10 
to 12.30, and 1.30 to 4. There was a good attendance. The commit- 
tee has made satisfactory progress in its work, but it has been evident for 
some time that its report could not be ready for presentation to this 
year’s sitting of the yearly meeting. It will therefore state simply the 
attention it has given to the work. 

On Seventh-day last the Philanthropic Committee held its meeting, 


this being the regular time. In the forenoon the several sub-committees 
on the Indians, Temperance and Tobacco, the Colored People, etc., 
held their meetings, while the general committee met in the afternoon. 
The attendance was large—in the temperance sub-committee especially. 
The Committee on the Colored People had twenty members present. 
The Indian Committee had seven members present, and effected its 
organization (which had not previously been done), with Charles F. 
Jenkins as Clerk. The proceedings of the general committee were 
joined in by many, and showed a lively interest. The sub-committees 
presented their reports, and the draft of a report to the yearly meeting 
was read and approved, some additions being left to a committee. The 
temperance work, the establishment of a temperance hotel in this city, 
a protest against demoralizing publications, the promotion of the cause 
of Peace and Arbitration, and aid to the colored schools, were among 
the subjects earnestly considered. 

Arrangements have been made to occupy Third-day and Fifth-day 
evenings of Yearly Meeting week. On the former evening, the subjects 
of Temperance, as heretofore, will be principally considered, and Aaron 
M. Powell, of New York, will speak on Corrupting Literature. On 
Fifth-day evening, the work for the Colored Schools will be considered, 
and Lydia H. Price, who has recently spent some time in the South, 
has promised to be present and speak ; others are also expected. On 
the subject of Peace and Arbitration ,Isaac Roberts, of Conshohocken, 
will read a paper 


BUCKS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Bucks County First-day School Union, held in Langhorne Meeting- 
house, on the 22d ult., was largely attended. Barclay Eyre and M. 
Ellen Longshore acted as clerks. 

Reports were read from the following First-day schools of the 
county: Buckingham, Anna J. Williams, superintendent; Solebury, 
Beulah Betts, supt.; Wrightstown, Cynthia S. Holcomb, supt. ; Make- 
field, Emma D. Eyre, supt.; Newtown, Robert Kenderdine, supt. ; 
Penn’s Manor, William Crozier, supt.; Langhorne, Pierson Mitchell, 
supt. Comments on these papers were made by Samuel Swain, Walter 
Laing, Seth Ely, Dr. Joshua Janney, John Wildman, and others. 

In the program of exercises, Mary E. Hayes read a poetical extract 
from Dr. Bushrod W. James’s book, “Alaskana,”’ entitled “‘ Sunset in 
Alaska.”’ The question, assigned to Langhorne School, “* What are 
the modern methods of the literary interpretation of the Bible ?’’ was 
answered by Anna Wildman, in a carefully prepared paper. Evan T. 
Worthington answered the question assigned to the school at Newtown, 
‘In what respect, if any, did primitive Christianity differ from that of 
the present day?’ The paper assigned to and answered by the Sole- 
bury school was read by the assistant clerk. It was, “Is it advisable 
that Friends’ First-day schools establish the practice of having Christ- 
mas entertainments in addition to the summer picnic ?”’ Olive Bald- 
erston, of Makefield, read a biographical sketch of Mary S. Lip pincott. 
The question assigned to Buckingham school was read by the assistant 
clerk—‘ Should the queries be “read and explained in our First-day 
schools, so the chil dren can have a more correct understanding of 
Friends’ principles ?’ 

The union was considered a profitable one. The next will be held 
at Solebury. 


A RAINY DAY. 


IT rains. What lady loves a rainy day ? 
Not she who puts p yrunella on her. foot, 
Zephyrs around her neck, and silken socks 
Upon a graceful ankle—nor she who 
Sports her tasseled parasol along 
The walks, beau crowded, on some sunny noon, 
Or trips in muslin, on a winter's night 
On a cold sleighride, to a distant ball. 
She loves a rainy day who sweeps the hearth, 
And threads the busy needle, or applies 
The scissors to the torn or threadbare sleeve ; 
Who blesses God that she has friends and home ; 
Who in the pelting of the storm will think 
Of some poor neighbor that she can befriend ; 
Who trims the lamp at night and reads aloud 
To a young brother tales he loves to hear, 
Or ventures cheerfully abroad to watch 
The bedside of some sick and sufi § 
Administering that best of medicine— 
Kindness, tender care, and cheering hope, 
Such are not sad, e’en on a rainy day. 

—/J. G. C. Brainard. 


Gop for his service needeth not proud work of human skill : 

They please him best who labor most to do in peace his will. 

So let us strive to live, and to our spirits will be given 

Such wings as, when our Saviour calls, shall bear us to heaven. 
— Wordsworth. 
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\ WONDERFUL PAIR OF GLASSES 


Gottlieb Schmitz, so the Germans say, 


Invented some glasses one summer day 
mdrous pattern, unknown before. 

1ids to sight, as in days of yore ; 

st tl , and you'll own it was 


d to hear 


(ta w 
Th 
Br 


ev were 


t 


ung Diu¢ 


er murt 


of line. 


of wind and pine, 
song of the happiest bird, 
rds that Gottlieb heard 
ll, it transformed his mind 


ll mankind 


idgment of a 
each day more blind, 
glasses in sudden ire; 

nger would change at desir 
ns he ha rn too long 


leflected, each angle 


; ; wrong, 
unt still was the lark’s 


’ 
vlad song 
giaa ng 


tory a true one? Icannot say 
w, should you come our way, 


1 


or market you'd surely find 


of men who are deaf and blind 


veauty and love and joy 
And there’s many a boy 
onfess, but I fear, some lasse¢ 


‘king through Gottlieb 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
DAYS IN THE SISTER REPUBLI 

( Continued. ) 
day we repaired to the Alameda, or 
suburbs of the city, directly from the 


between the 


TEN 


OnE lovely Sabbath 


great park, in the 


cathedral, for hours of and 


the patrician element of Span 


tweive one 


o'clock it 1s the « 
ish and Mexicat 
the yreat C\ We 


covering the gravel walk for sixty 


ustom of 


press trees entered under a canopy 
feet 
chairs was on either side of the promenade, and upon 
them were seated the wealth and beauty of this Southland. 
Whole families were grouped together, arrayed in the 
habiliments of Spain and of ancient Mexico. Black eyes 
flashed and diamonds sparkled, and the all-important fan 
in the hand of the sénorita was the very picture of motion. 
Sut where w: aballero, where the stunning /agartyo? 
‘e met them sauntering in groups, as we took our way 
ig the broad walks, waiting for a sly glance at the 
eyed beauties closely guarded by the duenna, in 
her black ¢afa/o, who walks at the young lady’s side. We 
wandered past fountains, tossing their cooling spray, and 
summer houses enveloped in clambering vines and tropical 
plants. Birds of brilliant plumage from the “Hena caliente, 
or hot country, were at home in great wire houses, and 
those freeand on the wing poured forth their liquid notes 
from the dense foliage of trees. Presently the stirring 
music of the band hurried all feet toward the grand stand, 
where a human sea was singing and swaying to the 
cadence of the melody to which the ear of the Mexican 
ined. At the precise hour of one o’clock the band 
danza, which is always the finale, and the 
crowd good naturedly dispersed. 

We had seen in the Alameda, Mexico’s best society 
afloat, but a more imposing sight awaited us on the Paseo 
de la Reforma, where daily, between the hours of four 
and five o’clock in the golden afternoon, a magnificent 


IS att 


played the 


society to wander in the deep shadow of 


\ double row of 
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pageant is abroad, perhaps surpassed nowhere else in the 
world in novelty, gorgeousness, and extent. ‘The grand 
Boulevarde, fifty-six yards in width, begins at the Statu 
of George the IV., in bronze, said to be the first of any 
importance cast in this country, and runs in a straight 
line to the hill 
built, a distance of two and a half miles 
vantage under the fringed boughs ot 

we watched the procession of handsom 

iveried coachmen and footmen, the occu 
wrapped i1 mantilla 
women of hig! 
The palatial coaches that 
sstorer’’ to this land of antiquity to re 


foot of the Castle o 


Chapultepe 1S 


upon which the 
] 


From our 


pants the filmy laces of the black 


which fashion has descended to these 
from ancestral Spain 


conveyed the ‘1 


degree 


place the relics of ancient Mexico by inventions of more 
modern eturned ‘« New 
Spain ’? to the great metropolis, where the creations of a 
Worth or a Vinot have transformed the lanquid senorita 
into the American girl of the period. 


years, r with our sisters of the 


‘These modern in- 
the glamor of romance which has al 


this people of the South, and its effect 


novations dissipate 


ways surrounded 
magical as that wrought upon the red man when he 
lays aside his blanket and breech-cloth for the ‘* biled ’ 


shirt and baggy pants of his pale-faced brother. 


IS aS 


Spanish hidalgos also affect the dress of our country- 
men, and with their nobby carts and English cobs, go 
whirling roadway in true 
(American fashion. Most attractive in the eyes that look 
out from under the or from the 
graceful drapery nearly concealing the features, is the gay 


down the long reaches of 


‘love of a bonnet, 
descendant of the Aztecs, the exquisite carade//o, who sits 
his superbly caparisoned horse with the ease of a Sioux 
warrior, and like him, winds about his saddle the indis 
fine and 
embroidered 
of the cadal/ero is also one of gor 
a picture of the Sir Knight of old, as 
he dashes by, touching his somdrero to some shy inamorata. 


pensable cariaf. ‘These saddles are a marvel of 

delicate workmanship, with the saddle-clotl 
i 

in gold. 


geous decoration ; 


The dress 


Only a few days before we had driven along he Paseo 
in the early morning, when it was comparatively deserted, 
and we had a good view of the statues of the patriots, 
and great men of the nation in the 
short distance apart. I 


that of George the IV 


rloriettas or circles, a 
the first 
Columbus unveiling the World, 


2 
have referred to one, 
is the work of the French s ulptor, Cordier, and is very 
imposing. Directly below, and resting upon the base, a 
life- 
Below these again are the arms 
of Columbus and various inscriptions. A majestic statue 
of Guatemozin or Cuitlahuac, the greatest warrior of the 
Aztec race, and the last monarch of their Empire, occu 
pies one of the g/oriettas. The figure, of heroic size, 
stands on a lofty pedastal, elaborated and ornamented 
with bas-reliefs. The most notable of these reliefs is 
the ‘‘ Torture of Cuitlahuac,’’ with which is connected 
an interesting story: At the capitulation of Tenochtitlan, 
about 100,000 Aztecs had died in battle, or from thirst 
and starvation. ‘The Spanish conquerors were eager for 
the imagined treasures, which could not be found, and in 
their disappointment and despair, Guatamozin and Tlaca- 
pan, his uncle, were tortured, that they might be com- 
pelled to reveal their whereabouts. The relief represents 
them bound upon blocks of stone, writhing in agony, as 
their feet are slowly roasted over the fire, replenished by 
a kneeling figure. They were finally released after an 
admission that the treasures were cast into Lake Texcoco. 
Recently, means are being devised for a more thorough 
search for them, and their recovery may be to the credit 
of some inventive Yankee. 

Across the terminus of the Paseo, and upon a lofty 


iron railing, are four 


large platform enclosed by an 
rt 


sized figures in bronze 
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eminence, stood the Castle of Chapultepec in dazzling 
whiteness against the azure sky. Through the open gate 

entered the beautiful gardens surrounding the 
and through grand old 


draped cypresses, which have stood as sentinels over the 


way we 


castle, drove groves of moss- 


descendants of Cortez and the Montezumas, some eigh 


. } 


The winding 


teen centuries. roadway brought us to the 
landing at the lower marble-paved terrace, where at the 
ate we presented our permit to the statuesque young sen 
our dis 
rested upon 


ora iously 
yunds. We 


and looked across the great sweep 


wondrously luminous Valley of Mexico, shut in 


inel in military dress, who placed at 


posal the freedom of the ore first 


the encircling parapet 


yt the 
listant ranges of mountains, in which could be seen 


the « mighty twin 


What a vision of beauty lay at our feet 


lim and ghostly forms of the volcanoes 
, and stretching to 
; 


the almost interminable beyond We looked down upon 


radiant 


S¢ ented, stirred 


wilderness of 

purple bloom 
the trembling 
} 


prown 


of a 
] 


+3 
goiden ana 


the tops tropical trees, 
lhe air, 
Afar, ‘at fields 


hemmed in by hedges, at 


sweet 


i 
} 
A 


leaves of green 
d yellow roads lay 
Che 
and across the 
W hat 
thought of the tra- 
ditions ana legendary lore connected in history with 
from 
nvading hordes brought consternation into the 
ing tribes of Aztecs, ta the 


when the waved 


were 
eucalyptus and 
was 


in the cool shadows of 


white-walled city 


paim 


trees 
incient to our leit, 


plain lexcoco’s silvery water glistened in thesun. 


a scene, even if viewed apart from the 
| this 
almost Egyptian land, the time when Cortez and his 
wander 
‘Toltecs and eventful day 
American flag over yonder grass-g 
battle fields of Churubusco and Molino del Rey 

We strolled 


Castle on the lower gallery, 


rown 


into the beautiful gardens fronting the 


y, where were blooming pome 
granates and trees of jessamine and other rare plants, and 
blossoms 
The garden was laid out in graveled walks and adorned 
with several Greek statues in We wondered if 
the dainty slippered feet of ‘‘ poor Carlotta,’’ had pressed 
the green turf, or her royal robes of ermine had swept 
the dewdrops from the flowers in this classic retreat. A 
flight of stairs led us to the upper gallery, and under the 
arched portals from which opened the rooms and hall 
the Castle. lo our regret, 

and we 
through the iron grating and see some of the costly old 
furniture 


were vandals enough to pluck some of the sweet 


bronze. 


the inevitable renovation was 


} 


going on, were barred out, but we could 


Great wardrobes and canopied beds of ebony 
and gold and unique tables and tapestry, covered divans 
and chairs of the 16th century Workmen were tearin 
away the old land-marks, and substituting a modern finish 
of tiles and calsomine, sadly out of harmony 
Moorish style of the Rennaisance. Upon some of 
walls under the portals, the exquisite mural painting 
mythological figures were smeared with lisfig 
ured almost beyond recognition. and 
others in the halls and galleries, were said to have been 
executed at the instigation of Maximilian, who 
the palace befitting the home of an Emperor, and here 
with the Empress was surrounded by his brilliant court 
during the few happy days of the Empire. At the pres- 
ent time it is the official summer residence of the Presi 
dent of the Republic. A portion of the Castle is also 
occupied by the military school, and is the West Point of 
Mexico. 


with 


plaster and « 


These decorations, 


furnished 


The cadets bravely took part in the defense of 
Chapultepec during the war with the United States, and 
a monument is erected on the hillside to the memory of 
the young lives thus sacrificed. 

Our descent from the castle was made under a tangled 
mass of vines and bushes, forming a bower, with steps 
several feet apart, letting us d 


down gradually to the base 
of the hill, where our ‘‘cochers’’ awaited us under 
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Montezuma’s tree, a majestic cypress 
54 feet in 


monarch of 


170 feet high, and 
circumference. In the shadow of this 
the forest, the Aztec have 
rested his weary limbs and meditated his plans of defense 


7 
some e 
chieftain is said to 
against the invaders, and like leader, had 


intrepid 
indeed trom 


wept in the supreme moment of his defeat 
the 


tribe, 


Li mcimeuiaie wel . % — +} 
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reat ruler 
him than the 
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present, 
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among them 
ertificate 
sides the 
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, and be 
of the 


( By 


»5 p.m 


, there 


gathering 
t 


with readir 

request, the giving of ifternoon, in 
compliance with the desires of the host, those ] it registered 
names in an containing a leaf explana- 


g i 
tory of the object in l contains mar i the 


) “nd e 
} idl, € 
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two family names, 


Jackson and 


ountry i 


QD ' 
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—Profe wrestry Division, Agricultural De 
partment, has prepared for exhibition at the World’s Fair 


ssor 


section of a 


tree 401 years chart showing within the ten-year lines of 


growth the history of : world since ¢ 


J. Mury ypean 


ylumbus’s discovery 


Department of 


Agri- 


Agent of the 
ncr Indian 


increase in tne 


ermany 


demand for 


stern Pent i, the Newtown 


lown to po 


oats are not so' 


been much 


the same report tr other p: f th ‘ rv \ crop re 


ported that px 
port of 
nearly the same date say ‘‘ Farming has been at stan ll for two 
week 


little 


owing to rains ; Jakota very 


wheat hx reparation of g1 yund for 
throughout the « } +" 
steamship 


rk from I 


New y 
und a companion s] 
yne now arrived 1 
us the Great E 
broken up) was 
cent. greater 

— i here 1s 
and saddenin 
inimals tha 
plains. The 
them gi 
shipped 
which is used for fil 


—The American Association of Educators of red Youth is t 
hold sessions in the Art Building Worl 
at Chicago, July 25th—28tl Jam regory, Howard Univer 


“> 


sity, is President, and G 


an Exposition, 


, pecretary A 
program of subjects and llir hree res of the circular, is 
announced. 


husks boiled in caust oda a eing utilized for the 


—Corn 
facture of paper [ rmation of a 
spongy, glutinous paste, which is subjected to heavy pressure, so as to 
eliminate the gluten, the fibre remaining b« made into paper in the 
ordinary way.—Sczentift 


manu- 


American 


—Senator Leland Stanford, speaking of ex-President Harrison’s en- 
gagement to lecture at his university, on international law, says: “ I have 
an abhorrence of war, and I have suggested to General Harrison that 
in his lecture he devote himself to 
for peace arbitration.”’ 

—A dispatch from London, at the close 
of eastern Euro} e has suffered fr 
It is two full months since rain has fallen in either London or Paris, 
with the exception of a little shower, which yielded a quarter of an inch 
of water in some parts of London. I eported in various 


portions of Europe, and green vegetables are very scarce, while the crop 


uny extent he desires to arguments 


of last week, mye: “ All 
1 almost unprecedented drought 


rest fires are I 
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prospect is very poor. The drought is also ominous from a sanitary 


point of view in many place. 

—A Louisiana man says that the rice crop of that State this year 
will be fully one-half of the entire crop of the United States. ‘“ The 
raising of rice,’ “has worked wonders for the interest of our 
State.” It has practically opened up a new industry in the agricul 
tural line, and hundreds of farmers who thought their lands valueless 
when the cotton gave out, now find themselves in a position that will 
soon place them in one year where cotton could not put them in five. 
It is really the most lucrative of all the new industries in the South.— 
New York 

—Farm implements in Japan are very rude. An American gardener 
who has just completed a tour in that country says that the bog-hoe is 
the chief tool used. The blade is 4 inches wide. The plow is so small 
that it looks like a toy 
draw the straw 

i 


are dislodged. 


he says, 


Tortie 
irioune. 


y. Inthreshing rice young women and children 
cross the teeth of a saw-like blade by which the seeds 


—Professor Paine, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, infused an 
unusual amount of originality and freshness into an address to a new 
pastor at a recent ordination. Among other good things he said: 
“* Nowadays the ministry is getting into the following state : First chap- 
ter—The minister wants to run things. Second chapter—He is running 
things. Third chapter—He is run out! ’—Soston Journal. 

—Charlemagne Tower, Jr., was elected trnstee of the University of 
Pennsylvania on the 2d inst., in place of Arthur V. Meigs, resigned. 
The trustees elected Dr. Charles K. Mills to be professor of mental 
diseases and medical jurisprudence. George H. Hallett was elected 
Tyndale fellow in physics for the ensuing year. The Provost presented 
the Spanish medal for the University’s archzological exhibit at Madrid. 
Gifts amounting to $17,788.18 were received. One was a gift of 
$5,000 from Mrs. Clara Bloomfield Moore, increasing the fund of $10, 
000 applied for the gradnate department for women.—PAi/adelphia 
Inquire? 


—London is supplied weekly with 15,000,000 eggs, which come 
principally from France, Italy, Austria, and Russia. The French eggs 
are esteemed the most highly, and the Russian ones receive the least 
favor, which is natural in view of the fact that they take twenty-one days 
in transit : ; ; 

Cream and butter from Boston are used by the hotels at Jackson 
ville and Palatka, Florida. It is brought in porcelain-lined cans in the 
cold storage cars, and arrives in fine condition. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE World’s Fair at Chicago was formally opened on the Ist instant. 
rhe exercises took place upon a platform in the open air, in front of the 
Administration building, the weather, thought not bright or pleasant, 
being sufficiently good for an out-of-door gathering. The crowd present 
was very great, being « stimated at 150,000, or more. The ceremonies 
poem, an address by the Director-General, George 
R. Davis, and one by President Cleveland, who at the conclusion, 
button, and started the machinery 


included prayer, a 
touched an electri 
passed through the 
Women's 
Palmer, th 
Fair is far from complet 


Many important exhibits 


300,000 peo} le 
turnstile into the grounds, during the day The 
Building was dedicated, with addresses by Bertha Honore 

Countess of It is confessed that the 
a month or six weeks’ more time is needed 


are not in l 


Aberdeen, and others 


lace, and a number of the buildings 
are unfinishe 


THE grea war ships, forming part of the Columbian 


it New York on the 27th The weather 
There were in the review, besides the three 
of the Columbus fleet, ships of the American, 
Dutch, Argentine, and 
next day the sailors and 
from the different ships joined in a street parade in New 
und the parade had one satisfactory feature : 
amicable relations which prevailed among the differ- 
ities, who for this time at least united in a peaceful exhibition 


Russian, 
avies, in all about forty The 
marines ”’ 
k City The 
} 


ty and 


ae 
italian, 


review 


nationa 
VERY 


South west 


iestructive and fatal cyclonic storms have occurred in the far 

In the region of Guthrie, in Okkahoma Territory, a ter 
rific yck 2 t r ht of th loss of life esti 
mated at ry , While tie in {to have been 500. The 


t of the 


25th ult., caused a 


‘was literally wiped ou on the nig 


{ 


h 
28th ul ~counts sent on the 30th said that 31 dead bodies had been 


taken from the ruins, 10 or 12 persons were missing, and of the 200 or 
more injured it was thought that 40, at least, will die. But 


25 or 30 
houses were 


left standing. The loss is estimated at over $2,000,000 
SERIOUS dift 


culties have threatened with the 
dians, in Colorado 


Navajo tribe of In- 
A paragraph elsewhere gives a clue to the real 
cause, and it is probable the reports have been exaggerated, as usual. 
A white trader, named Welsh, is said to have’ been killed by the In 
dians, and Lieutenant Plummer, the United States Agent, has suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Indians to surrender the persons charged with 


“he act. 
t 
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VeRY high water has prevailed in the Western rivers, and serious 
damage has been done at points in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
along the course of the Mississippi andthe Arkansas. It is believed at 
St. Louis, at this writing, (2d inst that the Mississippi has nearly 
reached its greatest height and that the floods in the levee districts will 
not be of a serious character 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends desiring accommodations during the approaching New 
York Yearly Meeting will please communicate with the undersigned as 
early as possible, in order that proper accommodations may be reserved. 

JoserH A. BoGAaRDUs, 167 Chambers St., New York City. 

*.* Standford Quarterly Meeting, N. Y., will be held at Crum El- 
bow (not at Creek), the 12th of Fifth month. Meeting cf Ministers and 
Elders the preceding day, at 4 p. m 

*,* Attention is directed to the program, printed ‘in another column, 
of the meeting of Young Friends’ Association on the evening of the 
opening day of our approaching yearly meeting. 


*,.* A special meeting of Friends’ 
held this evening, Fifth month ¢ 
Race street. 


Charity Fuel Association will be 
, at 8 o'clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 
Won. HEacock, Clerk. 

*,* As a means of promoting good order on First-day of the ap- 
proaching Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, ministering Friends who ex- 
pect to be in attendance are desired to inform the Committee on Order 
(in advance) which meetings they feel free to attend 

Address the Committee, to the care of Friends’ Book Association, 
No. 1500 Race St. 

Meetings held in the morning at ten o’clock. Three at Race St., 
viz: In Race street end, Cherry street end, and School Lecture Room. 
Likewise at oth and Spruce, 4th and Green, 35th and Lancaster avenue, 
17th and Girard avenue ; also, Frankford, Germantown, Camden, etc. 
Germantown avenue and Cambria, 3.30 p.m. And at 7.30 p. m. at 
Race street, Green street, and Girard avenue. 


*.* An adjourned meeting of the Philadelphia Association of 
First-day Schools within the limits of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will be held in Race Street meeting-house, Fourth-day, Fifth month 17, 
1893, at eight o'clock. It will be in the nature of a memorial to our 
friend Louisa J. Roberts. An invitation is extended to anyone inter- 
ested. Lewis V. SMEDLEY, )} - 

. . Clerks. 
BLANCHE L. EARLY. | 


+ 


»* A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Child 
ren, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, Fifth month 7, 1893, at 3 
p.m. Ministering Friends are expected, Isaac H. Hillborn and others. 
All interested in the Home are cordially invited to attend. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
SaRAn T. R. EAvEeNsoN, M. D., Chairman. 


* * held at Crosswicks, Fifth month 7, 
auspices of Burlington Quarterly Cir- 


ALFRED Cox, Clerk of Committee 


A circular meeting will be 
(First-day), at 3 p. m., 
cular Meeting’s Committee 


under the 


* # 


,* Circular meeting at Chichester, Fifth month 7, 1893, at 3 p. m. 


ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 
Quarterly meetings in Fifth month occur as follows : 
Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Philade lj hia, Race Street 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, SI 
Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. \ 
Miami, Waynesville, Ohi 
Salem, West, Ohio 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetin 
Fairfax Quarter, Hopewell, Va 
Easton and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y 
Short Creek 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md 
Stillwater, Somerset, Ohi 
Bucks, Buckingham, Pa 
Duanesburgh, New Baltimore, N. Y 
Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 
Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind 
New York Yearly Meetin; 
Canada Half Yearly Meeting, Bloomf 
30. Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 
31. Southern, Easton, Md 


rewsbury, N. |] 


Concord, Ohio 


a, Ont 
Crosswicks, N. ] 


*,.* Circular meetings in Fifth month are as follows : 
7. Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m 

14. Gunpowder, Md., old house, 10 a. m. 

21. Harveysburg, Ohio, 3.30 p. m 
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AQUILA J. " LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings . “| 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia 


i] 


Are grown from seed STOCKS carefully selected 
from TRIAL seed beds. Thus the varieties are per- 
petuated free from mixtures or adulteration. 

Our assortment of Flower Seeds is large and from 
most reliable stocks in this country and Europe. 
Flowering Bulbs for Spring or Fall planting. 

The Lawn and Grass Plots in and around Phila- 
delphia give ample evidence of the superior quality 
of the 
LANDRETH LAWN GRASS SEED, 

GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS, INSECTICEDES, ETC. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. | 


Branch Store, Delaware Avenue and Arch Street. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as amedium for advertisements will, we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- | 


worthy is admitted. 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- | 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@y">When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ ag 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paid in), ay 2g, e 


lus =e 
Undivided Profits, . 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real | 


Estate insured and conveyancing done. 
made on M age and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A peinisteatons and others. The Com- 
pany also aoe as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


Loans 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morres EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

Nicholas Brice, John Lucas, 
Howard Butcher, 8. Davis Page, 
A. Graham Elliot, Joseph R. R oads, 
Thomas R. Gill, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Thomas A. Gummey, E. Cooper Shapley, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
mos M. em Elwood Becker. 

hn F. Lewis 


The paper now goes to | 


TENDS’ INTELLIC EN CER AND J OURNAL. 








‘Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. 
cheap, too. Selection by mail is easy. 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. 
to 50 cents a roll. 


iA. i DIAM ENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street, 


We will 
Prices, 5 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila | UST RECEIVED 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


aati WM. HEACOCK, Beg | 


UNDERTAKER, 
NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 

HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. © 
i | Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 
ELLIS. \s«Sorth 324 st, "2 N.10th St. 

RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Carpenters, Buicvers, ano (Contractors. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


Just as | 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | | 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


| MARKET 
| EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted | 


| exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, 


Gloves, 


Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 


Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything | 


that may be needed either for dress or house- | 


furnishing purposes. 


It is believed that unusual | 


| inducements are offered, as the stock is among | 


| the largest to be found in the American market, 


| and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly | 


| as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. | 


‘ASTE Net, want not. 

Vacuum Leather Oil 
keeps leather new-looking 
soft-feeling and strong; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin- with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


An assortment of French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
_ 109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


Carpets 
and Wall Papers. 


We haveremoved from our old store and in 
connection with a handsome new line of Carpets 
made by only the best manufacturers, we have a 
fine selection of Wall Papers. We can furnish 


your house in the most desirable way, having the 
wall and floor coverings to harmonize. The 
prices are the lowest and the qualities the best. 


Howard Thomas & Bro., 
927 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Wall Paper sa 


Will improve the sanitary condition of your 
house. Better have that old paper scraped 
off and new put on. When we are selling 
Gold Embossed Paper fo 10 and 12 cents, 


it will not cost you a Ch | 
fortune to prepare for Oo era. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


#e@~ One square from the Reading Terminal.-@e 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Friends attending Ms 
Yearly Meeting 


Will find our store a convenient 
place to have their optical needs sup- 
plied. Repairing done with great 
promptness. Our specialty is the fill- 
ing of 

Oculists’ Prescriptions. 


H. C. BODEN & CO., 


OPTICIANS, 


|S, E. Cor. 13th and Walnut Sts., Phila. 


BRANCH STORE, 
926 ATLANTIC AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. | 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


“WILCOX & GIBBS’ 


AUTOMATIC SYSTEM SEWING MACHINES | 


Reduced on $70 to > Sa. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. ‘WARRANTED 5 YEARS. 
MACHINES REPAIRED. 


KRUSE MANUFACTURING CO 


920 Arch Street. 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, England. 


A new series of this 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


commenced with the last year. The endeavor o1 
the promoters is to apply the 


LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 


to the circumstances of the present day. 


The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journal. 


*,° Subscriptions for the BriTisH FRIEND will be 


received at the office of the ae AND | 


JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price 
annum (allowing for cost of pos money 0 
exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 








THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND . 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E, Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN 
Bai eee TN Sliema, EgARe k SUNN, 
r. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ) N 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, SOON esT Abbe, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 


SURPLUS of over Two and a HALF MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice- Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS Sree OR, ADMINIS. 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All .. Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; ee of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Campane issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Com option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able se rant y. This Company also receives deposits, sans by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


) c >. CAPITAL, 000,000. 
Ree heepercaz} Frust and Safe Deposit Company. {SURPLUR, Steuouy 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
No. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


HENRY N. PAUL, President. JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust 
Officer. WM. P. HENRY, Secretary and Treasurer. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Assistant Secretary. WM. 
L. BROWN, Assistant Treasurer. : 

Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, 
COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc.; and for the faithful performance of all such duties all its 
Capital and surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are —_ separate and apart from the assets of the Company. Income 
collected and remitted. Interest allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS offered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, sertgngms etc., received for safe attrac under Bo / eee ad 


ECONOMY “= DREER’S SEEDS 


half the quantity of seeds will answer, , Saenane Siac oent. ger 
minate, Less quantity of manure will produce better results, 
= ——} | There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the first 


quay no seconds, Easily marketed vad for i for the table, 
DREER'S GARDEN CA LERDA! ‘or 1893—full of 

garden topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 

sites, large col’d plate ot French Gennes, mated for 6c. postage, 


@ lmesry A. BNRY A. DREER, 714 Chestaut St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


that Grow into Dollars 


Gro tne very CHOIGENT Voges Sa § 
the very C ic 

owers in the Pee paien. MONEY ¥ 
GROWER’S MANU 





